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By 
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December  2001 

Chairman:  Bo  A.  S.  Gustafson 
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The  focus  of  this  study  is  to  investigate  how  flake-like  particles  may  be 
recognized  by  their  light  scattering  properties.  We  develop  a new  theoretical  model  for 
electromagnetic  scattering  by  flakes  of  arbitrary  refractive  index  within  the  framework  of 
geometrical  theory  of  diffraction.  The  validity  of  the  model  is  determined  by  comparison 
with  microwave  scattering  measurements.  We  find  that  our  scattering  model  allows  us  to 
efficiently  and  accurately  simulate  the  scattering  by  a thin  flake,  with  a size  down  to  a 
few  wavelengths  in  extent.  It  is  shown  how  our  model  bridges  the  gap  between  low- 
frequency  methods,  such  as  DDA,  and  high-frequency  approximations  such  as 
geometrical  optics,  and  offers  a valuable  alternative  when  a large  parameter  space  is  to  be 
examined. 

The  scattering  model  is  used  to  investigate  the  light  scattering  properties  of  a thin 
flake  averaged  over  rotation.  In  particular,  we  study  the  dependence  of  the  linear 
polarization,  color  and  polarimetric  color  on  the  refractive  index  and  geometrical 
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dimensions  of  the  flake.  Results  from  these  simulations  include  both  polarimetric  and 
spectral  scattering  characteristics,  which  may  be  used  as  indicators  for  flake-like 
particles.  The  polarization  is  generally  positive  of  a bell-like  shape.  The  location  of 
polarization  maximum  is  basically  determined  by  the  Brewster  angle  of  the  flake’s 
surface.  Due  to  that  the  scattering  by  flakes  is  dominated  by  the  specular  reflections  off 
the  flake’s  surfaces,  the  polarization  curve  may  be  similar  to  very  large,  randomly 
oriented,  scatterers.  For  relatively  transparent  flakes,  interference  causes  correlated 
wavelength  dependence  in  intensity  and  polarization.  Interference  may,  for  smaller 
flakes,  shift  the  polarization  maximum  to  smaller  or  larger  scattering  angles.  For  flakes 
with  larger  dimensions,  interference  may  cause  minima  in  the  polarization  function  to 
develop. 

Furthermore,  we  apply  the  scattering  model  to  investigate  if  flakes  can  explain 
light  scattering  features  observed  in  cometary  atmospheres.  We  find  that  silicate  flakes, 
with  some  organic  content  and  a thickness,  typical  of  a few  layers  of  interstellar  dust 
grains,  show  scattering  characteristics  found  for  cometary  dust,  such  as  positive 
polarization  with  a maximum  at  medium  phase  angles,  positive  color  and  increasing 
polarimetric  color  with  phase  angle. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


The  presence  of  highly  aspherical  particles,  such  as  flakes,  may  be  common  in 
different  natural  environments  (e.g.,  plate-shaped  ice  crystals  in  a cirrus  cloud  or  dust 
flakes  in  a cometary  atmosphere).  The  objective  of  this  work  is  to  study  the  light 
scattering  by  flakes  of  arbitrary  refractive  index  and  investigate  how  flakes  may  be 
recognized  by  the  way  they  scatter  light.  An  efficient  method  for  modeling 
electromagnetic  scattering  by  a thin  dielectric  plate,  with  dimensions  of  a few 
wavelengths  or  larger,  is  developed  and  applied  to  investigate  the  spatial  scattering 
properties  of  flakes.  The  scattering  by  flakes  is  also  examined  using  analog-to-light 
microwave  measurements,  which  in  addition,  serve  to  test  the  validity  of  the  theoretical 
modeling.  The  scattering  characteristics  found  for  flakes  are  used  to  investigate  the 
presence  of  thin  flake-like  particles  in  a cometary  atmosphere. 

IT  Background 

When  a comet  enters  the  inner  part  of  the  solar  system  the  formation  of  flake-like 
dust  may  occur.  As  the  volatiles  in  a cometary  nucleus  evaporate  due  to  solar  irradiation, 
the  dust  once  imbedded  in  the  ice  is  released.  Dust  particles  with  a sufficiently  large 
surface-to-mass  ratio  may  be  carried  away  by  the  escaping  gas  and  may  contribute  to  the 
gaseous  dusty  atmosphere  (the  coma)  around  the  comet  nucleus.  On  the  other  hand, 
particles  with  a lower  surface-to-mass  ratio  stay  on  the  surface  of  the  nucleus.  As  ice 
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sublimates,  dust  particles  may  also  be  trapped  in  the  interstices  between  the  particles 
already  accumulated  on  the  surface.  This  notion  of  grain  is  the  basis  for  the  modeling  of 
mantle  formation  by  Rickman  et  al.  (1990).  The  mantle  obstructs  the  gas  flow  and  shields 
the  ices  from  direct  sunlight,  and  as  a result  the  thickness  of  the  mantle  increases  slowly. 
The  mantle  may  be  subject  to  fragmentation  when  the  underlying  gas  pressure  exceeds 
the  weight  of  the  mantle.  In  some  mantle  simulations  (Rickman  et  al.,  1990),  thin  layers 
of  dust  are  carried  away  by  the  gas  as  soon  as  the  interstices  clog  up  and  the  gas  pressure 
increases.  Gustafson  (1990,  1994)  suggested  that  cometary  meteoroids  and  dust  may  be 
compacted  comet  material  shaped  as  thin  flakes  as  a result  of  mantle  fragmentation  or 
blow-offs. 

The  formation  of  dust  flakes  by  a comet  has  also  been  suggested,  based  on  the 
dynamics  of  the  Geminid  meteoroids  during  atmospheric  flight  and  of  the  Geminid 
meteor  stream  in  space,  which  indicate  that  they  may  be  flakes  produced  during  cometary 
activity  on  asteroid  3200  Phaethon  (Gustafson,  1990;  Gustafson  et  al.,  2000). 
Furthermore,  in  a laboratory  study,  Stephens  and  Gustafson  (1991)  found  that  thin  flakes 
can  indeed  form  on  surfaces  of  sublimating  dust/ice  mixtures. 

1.2  Light  Scattering  by  Flakes  - a Review 

Exact  analytical  solutions  to  the  problem  of  the  scattering  of  electromagnetic 
radiation  have  only  been  found  for  a few  highly  symmetrical  shaped  objects;  for  example, 
the  sphere  (Lorenz,  1898;  Mie,  1908)  and  the  infinite  cylinder  (Wait,  1955).  These 
solutions  are  easily  used  for  numerical  computations,  and  the  availability  of  efficient 
computer  algorithms  for  the  computation  of  the  scattering  by  spheres  (Bohren  and 
Huffman,  1983)  has  resulted  in  the  widespread  practice  of  treating  nonspherical  particles 
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as  if  they  were  spheres  to  which  the  Mie  solution  is  applicable.  The  modeling  of 
scattering  by  nonspherical  particles  using  volume-  or  surface-equivalent  spheres  may 
offer  a relatively  good  approximation  for  the  scattering  by  a collection  of  randomly 
oriented  particles,  whose  dimensions  in  any  given  direction  are  similar  to  the  dimensions 
in  other  directions.  This  approach,  however,  should  be  taken  with  caution.  Spherical 
particles  can,  for  example,  neither  produce  well-known  optical  phenomena  such  as  halos 
observed  for  ice  crystals  (Greenler,  1999),  nor  produce  the  polarization  observed  for 
interstellar  grains  aligned  by  magnetic  fields  (Spitzer,  1978) 

Examples  of  finite  non-spherical  particle  shapes  for  which  general  solutions  have 
been  derived  are  the  spheroid  (Asano  and  Yamamoto,  1975)  and  the  perfectly  conducting 
disk  (Meixner  and  Andrejewski,  1950).  However,  because  of  the  complexity  of  these 
solutions,  they  are  not  practical  for  numerical  computations.  The  scattering  by 
asymmetric  particles,  such  as  flakes,  is  therefore  often  treated  with  numerical  methods 
and  approximations  of  various  kinds.  The  smaller  the  particle,  the  smaller  the  effect  of 
the  particle  shape.  For  particles  much  smaller  than  the  wavelength,  Rayleigh  (1897) 
derived  an  approximation  based  on  the  assumptions  that  the  incident  field  is 
approximately  uniform  over  the  region  occupied  by  the  particle  and  that  the  internal  field 
is  homogenous.  In  this  case,  the  scattering  is  treated  as  if  it  was  generated  from  a single 
dipole  and  the  main  influence  on  the  scattering  is  the  polarizability  of  the  particle.  The 
Rayleigh  approximation  is  generally  accurate  for  particles  whose  largest  dimension  is 
smaller  than  a tenth  of  the  wavelength.  On  the  other  hand,  scattering  by  particles  that  are 
much  larger  than  the  wavelength  can,  to  some  extent,  be  analyzed  using  the  geometric 
optics  approximation.  This  approximation  is  generally  applicable  to  the  scattering  by 
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particles  with  dimensions  of  the  order  of  a few  hundred  wavelengths  or  larger.  However, 
if  interference  effects  are  important,  the  dimensions  may  need  to  be  much  larger. 

Until  recently,  computations  of  the  scattering  by  thin  flakes  of  moderate  size,  i.e., 
one  or  a few  wavelengths  in  extent,  were  limited  to  the  use  of  low-frequency  methods 
such  as  the  discrete  dipole  approximation  (DDA),  also  known  as  the  coupled  dipole 
approximation  (Purcell  and  Pennypacker,  1973).  The  DDA  is  based  on  dividing  the 
scatterer  into  a number  N of  polarizable  units  that  are  treated  as  dipoles.  The  field 
exciting  a dipole  is  a superposition  of  the  incident  field  and  the  fields  scattered  by  all 
other  dipoles.  A system  of  N linear  equations  for  N fields  and  N dipoles  can  be  written. 
The  numerical  solution  of  this  system  is  used  to  compute  the  N partial  fields  scattered  by 
the  dipoles  and  consequently  the  total  scattered  field. 

A method  related  to  the  DDA  is  the  method  of  moments  (MoM)  (Harrington, 
1968),  which  is  used  to  solve  the  integral  equation  (Van  Bladel,  1961)  for  the  scattering 
by  a given  object.  Here  the  object  is  divided  into  a number  of  small  cubic  cells  with  about 
10  to  20  cells  per  wavelength  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  field  within  each  cell  is  constant. 
The  field  within  a cell  is  represented  by  the  sum  of  the  external  field  and  the  field 
induced  by  all  other  cells  including  the  cell  itself.  Once  the  internal  field  is  obtained,  the 
interior  induced  current  can  be  found  and  the  scattered  field  can  be  computed  via  the 
integral  equation. 

The  advantage  of  DDA  and  MoM  is  their  applicability  to  arbitrarily  shaped 
particles.  However,  their  increasing  demand  on  computer  memory  and  time  with  particle 
size,  makes  their  use  limited  to  particles  of  size  comparable  to  the  wavelength.  Weil  and 
Chu  (1976)  and  Ksienski  and  Senior  (1985)  developed  MoM  solutions  specialized  for  the 
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scattering  by  thin  circular  disks  with  the  large  dimension  comparable  to  the  wavelength. 
Examples  of  DDA  calculations  for  flake-like  particles  are  presented  in  a recent  survey  by 
Yanamandra-Fisher  and  Hanner  (1999),  where  the  scattering  results  for  flakes  with  an 
aspect  ratio  of  5 and  a large  dimension  of  up  to  2.2  wavelengths  are  included. 

Another  numerical  approach,  which  generally  has  been  considered  a low- 
frequency  solution,  is  the  T-matrix  method,  also  known  as  the  extended  boundary 
condition  method  (Barber  and  Yeh,  1975;  Waterman,  1965).  During  the  last  decade  the 
method  has  been  improved  and  extended  (Mishchenko  and  Travis,  1994;  Wielaard  et  al., 
1997)  and  recently  it  was  used  to  compute  the  scattering  by  axially  symmetric  particles 
with  equivalent-sphere  size  parameters  exceeding  100  (Mishchenko  and  Travis,  1998).  In 
the  T-matrix  method,  the  incident  and  scattered  fields  are  expanded  into  vector  spherical 
harmonic  functions.  From  the  linearity  of  Maxwell’s  equations,  it  follows  that  the 
expansion  coefficients  of  the  scattered  field  are  linearly  related  to  the  expansion 
coefficients  of  the  incident  field.  The  T (for  transition)  matrix  is  the  linear  transformation 
connecting  the  coefficients  of  the  incident  field  to  those  of  the  scattered  field.  Although 
the  T-matrix  method,  in  principle,  can  be  applied  to  any  particle  shape,  T-matrix 
calculations  are  most  efficient  for  objects  that  have  rotational  symmetry.  The  main 
advantage  of  this  method  is  that  the  elements  of  the  T-matrix  are  independent  of  the 
incident  and  scattered  fields.  Thus,  the  T-matrix  only  needs  to  be  calculated  once  and  can 
then  be  used  in  computations  for  any  direction  of  the  incident  light  and  scattering.  This  is 
an  attractive  attribute  when  averages  over  orientation  or  particle  size  distributions  are 
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In  the  last  decade,  T-matrix  computations  were  conducted  for  flakes  in  the  form 
of  circular  disks  with  larger  aspect  ratios  (Kuik  et  al.,  1994;  Mishchenko  et  al.,  1997; 
Zakharova  and  Mishchenko,  2001).  Most  recently,  Zakharova  and  Mishchenko  (2001) 
reported  results  for  disks  with  aspect  ratios  up  to  20  and  surface-equivalent  sphere  size 
parameters  up  to  12.  The  scattering  by  flake-like  particles  was  also  studied  using  T- 
matrix  calculations  for  oblate  spheroids  (Zakharova  and  Mishchenko,  2000).  To  deal  with 
the  scattering  by  larger  flake  particles,  Le  Vine  et  al.  (1983,  1985)  developed  an 
approximate  method  for  the  scattering  by  disks  with  a radius  much  larger  than  the 
thickness,  based  on  an  extension  of  the  Kirchhoff  approximation  (Jackson,  1975).  The 
extended  principle  is  to  replace  the  object  by  a canonical  form  for  which  the  fields  are 
known  and  then  to  use  these  fields  in  the  original  object.  In  the  case  of  the  disk,  the 
internal  field  is  approximated  with  the  field  that  would  exist  inside  an  infinite  sheet  of  the 
same  thickness,  orientation  and  dielectric  properties.  The  internal  field  is  used  to  find  the 
approximate  equivalent  source  distributions  inside  the  disk  and  in  turn,  the  scattered  field 
radiated  by  the  equivalent  sources,  is  calculated. 

1.3  New  Approach  for  Light  Scattering  by  Thin  Flakes 

In  this  work,  we  develop  an  approximate  method  for  the  scattering  by  a thin 
dielectric  plate  within  the  framework  of  geometrical  theory  of  diffraction  (GTD)  (Keller, 
1962),  with  the  intent  of  obtaining  a computationally  fast  yet  accurate  method  describing 
the  scattering  by  thin  flakes  in  the  size  range  of  a few  wavelengths  and  larger,  hence  a 
method  suitable  to  calculate  averages  over  orientation  and  size  distribution.  The  GTD 
extends  the  geometric  optics  approximation  by  including  diffracted  fields.  The  original 
scattering  problem,  which  may  be  difficult  to  deal  with  directly,  is  broken  up  into  simpler 
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boundary  value  problems,  referred  to  as  canonical  problems,  for  which  asymptotic 
solutions  can  be  obtained.  The  ultimate  solution  is  a superposition  of  the  contributions 
from  each  canonical  problem.  Thus,  an  important  advantage  of  this  approach  is  that  the 
computational  effort  does  not  depend  on  size.  The  GTD  has  been  used  widely  and 
successfully  in  a variety  of  engineering  applications  involving  diffraction  at  edges  with 
perfectly  conducting  surfaces.  Although  it  is  approximate  in  nature,  the  method  works 
well  on  objects  as  small  as  a wavelength  in  extent  (Kouyoumjian,  1975). 

To  date,  there  are  no  canonical  GTD  solutions  for  transparent  dielectric  objects, 
such  as  a wedge  or  a half-plane,  which  could  be  used  to  model  dielectric  flakes. 
Approximations  have  been  developed  (Burnside  and  Burgener,  1983;  Rouviere  et  al., 
1999)  based  on  the  GTD  formulations  for  a perfectly  conducting  half-plane,  which  are 
modified  using  Fresnel’s  equations  in  order  to  account  for  the  transmitted  and  reflected 
fields. 

Here,  we  take  a new  approach  to  deal  with  the  scattering  by  a dielectric  flake  of 
finite  thickness.  In  our  scattering  model,  the  scattered  light  is  considered  a sum  of  two 
parts:  the  external  and  the  transmitted  scattered  light.  The  dielectric  properties  of  the 
flake  are  taken  into  account  for  the  externally  scattered  light  by  applying  an  impedance 
boundary  condition  (EBC)  solution  for  a half-plane  (Volakis,  1986;  Senior  and  Volakis, 
1995)  to  the  flake’ s edges.  A correction  is  applied  to  the  scattered  field  in  order  to 
compensate  for  the  discrepancy  in  the  reflected  field  due  to  the  approximate  nature  of  the 
IBC;  this  step  improves  the  model  for  materials  with  lower  refractive  indexes.  The 
transmitted  field  is  found  by  considering  the  transmitted  scattered  light  from  an  aperture 
complementary  to  the  flake.  In  comparisons  with  experimental  measurements,  a good 
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agreement  is  found  when  the  large  dimension  of  the  flake  is  greater  than  6 wavelengths 
and  the  aspect  ratio  of  the  flake  exceeds  25. 

The  originality  of  this  work  consists  of  (i)  a new  model  for  the  electromagnetic 
scattering  by  a thin  dielectric  flake;  (ii)  a large  collection  of  unique  microwave  scattering 
measurements  of  a flake  in  fixed  orientation  and  measurements  averaged  over  the 
rotation  of  the  flake;  (iii)  an  extensive  set  of  computer  simulations  using  our  scattering 
model  in  order  to  investigate  the  scattering  properties  of  flake-like  particles;  (iv)  a study 
of  scattering  properties  that  may  be  used  as  indicators  of  flakes  in  a remote  sensing 
application;  (v)  a study  of  the  possibility  that  the  light  scattering  by  flakes  may  be  able  to 
explain  light  scattering  properties  observed  in  a cometary  atmosphere. 

1.4  Conventions  and  Notation 

For  consistency  and  to  facilitate  comparison  with  other  work,  some  common 
conventions  and  notations  are  used  throughout  this  dissertation.  The  size  of  the  scattering 
object  will  usually  be  expressed  in  units  of  the  wavelength  or  specified  by  its  size 
parameter.  The  size  parameter*,  is  defined  as  the  ratio  2 na/X,  where  a is  a measure  of  the 
particle  size  (e.g.,  the  radius  of  a sphere)  and  A.  is  the  wavelength  of  the  light  in  the 
surrounding  medium.  In  the  case  of  a nonspherical  particle  such  as  the  flake,  a is  often 
presented  as  the  radius  of  a sphere  with  a surface  (or  volume)  equal  to  the  surface  (or 
volume)  of  the  flake,  and  the  size  parameter  is  then  referred  to  as  the  surface  (or  volume) 
-equivalent  sphere  size  parameter.  The  aspect  ratio  of  a particle  here  corresponds  to  the 
ratio  of  the  maximum  and  minimum  particle  dimension.  The  time  dependence  of  the 
electromagnetic  field  maintained  throughout  the  dissertation  is  chosen  to  be  exp(zft)  t) 
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and,  hence,  the  dielectric  properties  are  represented  by  the  complex  refractive  index,  m = 
n - in'.  If  not  otherwise  specified,  plotted  intensities  are  given  in  units  of  the  scattering 
matrix  using  the  notation  in  van  de  Hulst  (1957). 

1.5  Outline  of  the  Dissertation 

Chapter  2 introduces  the  geometrical  theory  of  diffraction  and  reviews  related 
concepts  that  are  used  in  the  theoretical  modeling  of  light  scattering  by  a flake  in  Chapter 
4.  Chapter  3 describes  the  microwave  scattering  facility  and  the  experimental  procedures 
used  in  various  test  measurements.  Chapter  4 reviews  the  impedance  boundary  condition 
solution  for  a half-plane  and  derives  the  proposed  scattering  approximation  for  a 
dielectric  flake.  Chapter  5 examines  the  validity  of  the  scattering  approximation  by 
comparing  its  predictions  to  microwave  measurements  and  discusses  the  limits  of  this 
new  approach.  Chapter  6 presents  a comprehensive  study  of  the  light  scattering  properties 
of  a thin  dielectric  flake,  and  discusses  scattering  characteristics  that  may  be  used  as 
indicators  for  flake-like  particles.  Chapter  7 investigates  the  possibility  of  observing 
flake-like  particles  in  a cometary  atmosphere  and  compares  the  light  scattering  properties 
of  flakes  to  the  observations  of  Comet  Hale-Bopp.  Chapter  8 offers  a summary  and 


conclusions. 


CHAPTER  2 

GEOMETRICAL  THEORY  OF  DIFFRACTION 


In  this  dissertation  the  theoretical  modeling  of  light  scattering  is  done  within  the 
high-frequency  methodology  of  geometrical  theory  of  diffraction  (GTD).  The  GTD, 
which  originally  was  introduced  by  Keller  (1962),  extends  geometrical  optics  (GO)  by 
taking  diffraction  into  account.  This  chapter  introduces  the  foundations  of  GTD  and 
related  concepts  that  are  used  in  subsequent  chapters. 

Diffraction  occurs  when  a finite  object  is  inserted  in  the  path  of  an  illuminating 
field.  The  fundamental  premise  underlying  GTD  is  that  when  the  scattering  object  is  large 
in  terms  of  the  wavelength,  then  diffraction,  like  reflection  and  refraction,  can  be  treated 
as  a local  phenomenon.  Diffraction  depends  primarily  on  the  incident  field  and  the 
geometry  of  the  object  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  about  the  point  of  diffraction  (e.g., 
a diffracting  edge). 

The  GTD  incorporates  the  contribution  of  diffracted  fields  into  the  ray-oriented 
framework  of  GO  by  introducing  diffracted  rays.  These  diffracted  rays  are  produced  by 
incident  rays,  which  hit  points  on  an  object  that  create  a discontinuity  in  the  incident  GO 
field.  A field  is  associated  with  each  ray  and  the  total  field  at  a point  is  the  sum  of  the 
fields  of  all  rays  at  that  point.  The  propagation  of  diffracted  rays  is  determined  via  a 
generalization  of  Fermat’s  principle  (Keller,  1962).  From  this  generalization  it  follows 
that  the  diffracted  rays,  like  the  usual  rays  of  geometrical  optics,  follow  paths  that  make 
the  optical  distance  from  the  source  to  the  observation  point  an  extremum,  which  usually 
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Figure  1:  Illustration  of  diffracted  rays;  a)  ray  path  with  a point  on  the  edge  of  a thin 
screen;  b)  cone  of  diffracted  rays  produced  by  an  incident  ray  that  hits  the  edge  of  a thin 
screen  obliquely;  c)  plane  of  diffracted  rays  produced  by  a ray  normally  incident  on  the 
edge  of  a thin  screen. 


is  a minimum.  Thus,  in  a homogenous  medium,  an  edge-diffracted  ray  consists  of  two 
straight-line  paths  (Figure  1(a))  that  subtend  equal  angles  with  the  tangent  to  the  edge  and 
are  located  on  opposite  sides  of  the  plane  normal  to  the  edge  at  the  point  of  diffraction. 
This  represents  the  law  of  edge  diffraction  and  it  shows  that  a ray  incident  obliquely  onto 
an  edge  gives  rise  to  a cone  of  diffracted  rays  (Figure  1(b)  and  Figure  1(c)).  Furthermore, 
the  laws  of  GO  also  apply  to  the  field  along  the  diffracted  rays,  i.e.,  (i)  the  amplitude  of 
the  diffracted  field  varies  in  accordance  of  the  conservation  of  energy  in  a tube  of  rays, 
and  (ii)  the  phase  of  the  field  along  the  ray  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  wave  number  of 
the  medium  and  the  distance  from  some  reference  point. 

The  initial  value  of  the  field  on  a diffracted  ray  is  determined  from  the  incident 
field  with  the  aid  of  an  appropriate  diffraction  coefficient.  The  diffraction  coefficients  are 
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usually  based  on  an  asymptotic  evaluation  of  known  solutions  to  Maxwell’s  equations  for 
simple  (canonical)  boundary  value  problems.  The  asymptotic  solution  is  typically  a series 
of  inverse  powers  of  the  wave  number  k,  of  which  only  the  first  term  usually  is  retained. 
At  sufficiently  high  frequencies  the  asymptotic  representation  may  be  interpreted  as  a ray 
description  of  the  diffracted  field,  which  enables  the  direct  extraction  of  the  diffraction 
coefficients.  With  the  diffraction  coefficients  and  the  laws  of  GO,  the  field  diffracted  by 
an  edge  may  be  written  on  the  form 

_ 

Ed(s)=E'(<2)-D(e)-^  (2-1) 

Vs 

where  s is  the  distance  along  the  diffracted  ray,  E \Q)  is  the  incident  field  at  the  edge  and 
D is  the  dyadic  diffraction  coefficient. 

As  the  diffraction  is  treated  as  originating  from  distinct  regions,  the  scattering 
object  can  be  resolved  into  smaller  components,  each  locally  representing  a canonical 
problem.  The  final  GTD  solution  is  a superposition  of  the  contributions  from  each 
component.  Hence,  an  obvious  benefit  of  GTD  is  that  the  computations  are  independent 
of  the  size  of  the  diffracting  body.  Furthermore,  since  the  diffraction  coefficients  are 
based  on  an  asymptotic  expansion  of  the  wave  number,  k,  it  is  also  evident  that  the 
accuracy  of  the  description  offered  by  GTD  is  improved  with  increasing  frequency.  This 
is  equivalent  to  GTD  giving  a more  accurate  representation  of  the  diffracted  field  as  the 
dimensions  of  the  object  are  increased  with  respect  to  the  wavelength  of  interest.  It  is  also 
apparent  that  the  farther  apart  the  different  diffracting  components  are,  the  more  correct  it 
is  to  treat  them  independently. 

In  Section  2.1,  the  diffraction  coefficients  for  a perfectly  conducting  edge  are 
presented.  Both  Keller’s  (1962)  original  diffraction  coefficients  and  the  uniform 
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diffraction  coefficients  (Kouyoumjian  and  Pathak,  1974)  are  given  and  their  differences 
are  discussed.  These  diffraction  coefficients  have  been  widely  and  successfully  employed 
in  a variety  of  engineering  applications  involving  diffraction  at  edges  with  perfectly 
conducting  surfaces. 

Although  GTD  is  approximate  in  nature,  the  method  works  well  on  objects  as 
small  as  a wavelength  in  extent  (Kouyoumjian,  1975).  However,  when  the  scattering 
object  is  small  and  its  edges  are  close  to  each  other,  the  contribution  from  multiply 
diffracted  fields  may  become  important.  This  interaction  between  edges  is  further 
discussed  is  Section  2.2. 

In  the  modeling  of  electromagnetic  scattering  from  flakes  with  dielectric  surfaces, 
the  material  properties  can  be  taken  into  account  by  using  impedance  boundary 
conditions  (IBC’s).  These  approximate  boundary  conditions  are  derived  in  Section  2.3,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  discussion  of  the  validity  and  limitations  of  our  scattering  model  in 
Chapter  4. 

The  last  section  introduces  the  concept  of  equivalent  currents,  which  is  a 
technique  where  the  edges  are  replaced  by  equivalent  currents  in  order  to  model  the 
scattering  by  edges  of  finite  extent. 

2. 1 Edge  Diffraction 

When  a plane  wave  is  incident  on  a semi-infinite  conducting  plane  (Figure  2),  the 
fields  represented  by  geometrical  optics  (GO)  can  be  separated  into  three  different  field 
regions  in  the  space  surrounding  the  edge.  The  regions  are  separated  by  discontinuities  in 
the  GO  field,  referred  to  as  the  incident  and  reflection  shadow  boundary,  respectively 
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Figure  2:  Plane  wave  incident  on  a conducting  half-plane.  Regions  I,  II  and  EH  are 
separated  by  the  reflection  shadow  boundary,  incident  shadow  boundary  and  the  half- 
plane. 


(Figure  2).  With  the  angle  of  diffraction  0 and  the  angle  of  incidence  0'  defined  in  Figure 
2,  the  three  regions  are  described  as  follows:  Region  I:  0 < 0 < n-fi ; Region  II:  n -ft  < 

(j)  < 71+0';  Region  EH:  n+0'  < 0 < tin.  These  regions  are  illustrated  in  Figure  3a  and  Figure 
4a,  which  show  the  amplitude  and  the  real  part,  respectively,  of  the  GO  field,  when  a unit 
amplitude,  perpendicular  polarized  plane  wave  is  incident  at  45  degrees  upon  a half- 
plane. In  Region  I both  the  incident  and  the  reflected  GO  fields  contribute  and  the 
resulting  interference  can  be  seen  in  Figure  4a.  In  Region  H only  the  incident  GO  field 
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contributes  and  no  GO  field  is  present  in  Region  HI.  To  remove  the  discontinuities  along 
the  shadow  and  reflection  boundary,  the  diffracted  field  needs  to  be  taken  into  account. 

The  remainder  of  this  section  presents  the  GTD  treatment  of  the  diffracted  field 
by  a perfectly  conducting  edge,  and  compares  the  original  diffraction  coefficients 
developed  by  Keller  (1962)  with  the  uniform  diffraction  coefficients,  subsequently 
derived  by  Kouyoumjian  and  Pathak  (1974). 

The  classic  electromagnetic  boundary  conditions  for  a perfect  conductor  involve 
the  unit  vector  normal  to  the  interface,  but  at  a surface  singularity  such  as  an  edge  no 
unique  normal  can  be  defined.  Thus  instead  of  analytical  expressions,  asymptotic 
solutions  need  to  be  used.  In  case  of  the  scattering  by  an  edge,  the  asymptotic  solution  for 
the  canonical  scattering  problem  of  a wedge  (Figure  5)  can  be  used.  The  GTD  solution 
for  a wedge  is  formalized  by  taking  the  asymptotic  expression  and  deducing  diffraction 
coefficients  D,  which  relate  the  diffracted  field  E?  to  the  incident  field  £"  at  the  diffracting 
edge  Q (Figure  5).  When  the  illuminating  field  E*  is  a plane  wave  incident  normal  the 
edge  the  diffracted  field  Efl  can  be  written  as 


£rf(p,0)=£'fe)D(p,0,0» 


(2-  2) 


where  p and  (j)  are  the  polar  coordinates  of  the  observation  point,  <p'  is  the  angle  of 
incidence  (Figure  5)  and  k is  the  wave  number.  Furthermore,  e'jkp  is  the  phase  factor  and 
1 / -Jp  is  the  spatial  attenuation  factor.  The  included  angle  of  the  wedge  is  characterized 
by  the  parameter  n.  As  the  plane  wave  is  normally  incident  to  the  edge  and  the  wedge  at 
this  point  is  considered  to  be  infinite  in  extent  this  is  essentially  a two-dimensional 
scattering  problem  and  the  diffracted  field  is  described  by  a cylindrical  wave. 
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Figure  3:  Amplitude  of  the  geometrical  optics  field  (a),  the  diffracted  field  (b),  and  the 
total  field  (c).  It  can  be  seen  that  when  the  geometrical  optics  field  and  diffracted  field  are 
combined,  the  amplitude  of  the  total  field  has  a smooth  transition  as  the  shadow  and 
reflection  boundaries  are  crossed. 
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Figure  4:  Real  part  of  the  geometrical  optics  field  (a),  the  diffracted  field  (b),  and  the  total 
field  (b).  It  can  be  seen  that  when  the  geometrical  optics  field  and  diffracted  field  are 
combined,  the  real  part  of  the  total  field  has  a smooth  transition  as  the  shadow  and 
reflection  boundaries  are  crossed. 
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Figure  5:  Plane  wave  incident  on  a wedge. 


Here  follows  a brief  outline  for  the  derivation  of  the  diffraction  coefficients  for  a 
wedge.  For  a more  detailed  description  the  reader  is  referred  to  Balanis  (1989)  and 
Kouyoumjian  and  Pathak  (1974).  An  analytical  solution  for  the  scattering  by  a perfectly 
conducting  wedge  may  be  obtained  on  the  form  of  an  infinite  eigenfunction  series  in 
terms  of  kp,  by  the  method  of  Green’s  functions.  However  due  to  the  slow  convergence 
of  the  Bessel  and  Hankel  functions  involved  in  the  eigenfunction  series,  a high-frequency 
asymptotic  expansion  in  inverse  powers  of  kp  is  advantageous.  In  order  to  achieve  this, 
the  Bessel  and  Hankel  functions  are  replaced  by  their  integral  representations  and  the 
series  are  then  summed  leaving  the  integral  representations.  Ultimately  the  integrals  are 
asymptotically  evaluated.  It  is  in  the  asymptotic  evaluation  wherein  lies  the  difference 


between  Keller’s  diffraction  coefficients  and  the  uniform  ones.  Whereas  Keller  used  the 
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conventional  method  of  steepest  descent  (Balanis,  1989)  to  derive  an  asymptotic 
expression,  Kouyoumjian  and  Pathak,  (1974)  employed  the  Pauli-Clemmow  modified 
method  of  steepest  descent  (Felsen  and  Marcuvitz,  1973).  The  main  difference  between 
the  two  methods  is  that  the  solution  provided  by  the  Pauli-Clemmow  modified  method  of 
steepest  descent  has  an  additional  discontinuous  function  that  compensates  for  the 
singularity  present  along  the  corresponding  shadow  and  reflection  boundary  when  the 
conventional  steepest  descent  method  is  used.  The  additional  function  is  referred  to  as  the 
transition  function  and  it  is  proportional  to  the  Fresnel  integral.  The  development  of  the 
uniform  diffraction  coefficients  is  generally  referred  to  as  the  uniform  theory  of 
diffraction  (UTD). 

After  the  asymptotic  evaluation  of  the  eigenfunction  series  describing  the 
scattering  by  the  perfectly  conducting  wedge,  four  distinct  parts  may  be  identified.  The 
first  two  terms  can  be  identified  with  the  incident  and  reflected  GO  fields.  The  other  two 
terms  may  be  written  on  the  form  of  equation  (2-  2)  and  may  be  viewed  as  the  incident 
and  reflected  diffracted  fields,  respectively.  This  denomination  of  the  diffracted  field 
comes  from  that  the  term  representing  the  incident  diffracted  field  is  more  dominant  near 
the  shadow  boundary,  whereas  the  term  representing  the  reflected  diffracted  field  is  more 
dominant  near  the  reflection  boundary  (Balanis,  1989). 

If  the  observation  point  is  not  close  to  a shadow  or  reflection  boundary  and  0^0 
or  nn,  Keller’s  original  diffraction  coefficients  (Keller,  1962)  can  be  used.  With  the 
incident  field  being  a plane  wave  these  coefficients  are  written  as 
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where  the  minus  sign  is  used  for  perpendicular  polarization  and  the  plus  sign  for  parallel 
polarization.  Here,  the  first  term  within  the  brackets  is  the  part  associated  with  the 
incident  diffracted  field  while  the  second  term  is  the  part  associated  with  reflected 
diffracted  field.  However,  as  the  incident  or  shadow  boundary  is  approached,  this 
expression  for  the  diffraction  coefficients  becomes  singular.  To  avoid  this  problem, 
Kouyoumjian  and  Pathak’s  (1974)  uniform  diffraction  coefficients,  which  are  valid  at  all 
points  away  from  the  edge,  should  be  used.  The  expressions  for  the  uniform  diffraction 
coefficients  are 


Di  ,//(p>0»f  »»)  = 


e~Ja/* 

2n-j27Jk 


cot 


±{cot 


) j/r [kLg  + (</>  - f )]+  cot  71  ^ (</>-f)]j  (2-4) 

7r---^-+--'  - V [kLg  + (</>  + f )]+  cot\  71  » + »>> [kLg “ (0  + f )]} 


where  again  the  minus  sign  is  used  for  perpendicular  polarization  and  the  plus  sign  for 
parallel  polarization.  The  function  F(X)  is  the  transition  function  and  it  involves  a Fresnel 
integral, 


F{x)=  2 J dx 


(2-  5) 
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Asymptotic  expressions  for  the  transition  function  F(X)  are  for  small  X 


F(X)  = 


yfnX-2Xejn/ 4 


-lX2e-jn/A 
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ej{*/4+X) 


X <0.3 


(2-  6) 


and  for  large  X 


f{x)= 


3 1 .15  1 75  1 

4 X2  J 8 X3  + 16  X4 


X >5.5 


(2-7) 


Throughout  this  dissertation  we  will  use  an  algorithm  for  the  transition  function,  which 
applies  these  asymptotic  expressions  when  suitable,  and  for  intermediate  values  (0.3  < X 
< 5.5)  a linear  interpolation  scheme  from  Balanis  (1989)  is  used.  In  Figure  6,  the 
magnitude  and  phase  of  the  transition  function  are  plotted.  It  can  be  seen  that 


|f(x)|<i 

0 < Phase  of  F{x  )<  45  deg. 


0.001<X<10 


(2-  8) 


f(x)=  1 X>10 

If  the  argument  X of  the  transition  function  is  greater  than  10,  it  can  be  replaced  by  unity 
and  the  uniform  diffraction  coefficients  reduce  to  Keller’s  original  diffraction  coefficients 
in  equation  (2-  3). 

In  the  argument  of  the  transition  function  X = kLg±((j)  ± (j)'),  k is  the  wave 


number,  L is  the  so-called  distance  parameter  (further  discussed  below),  and  g1  is  a 
measure  of  the  angular  separation  between  the  field  point  and  a shadow  or  reflection 
boundary.  The  expression  for  g±  is 


g±((f>  ±0')=2 cos 


( 2nnN±  ~(0±f  f 
2 


(2-  9) 
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Figure  6:  The  magnitude  and  phase  of  transition  function  F(X). 

where  are  the  integers  which  most  closely  satisfy  the  equations 

2nnN+  - (0  ± (/>')- n Q. 

2nnN~  - (<p±  (/>')= -n 

The  distance  parameter  L depends  on  the  type  of  illumination.  For  plane  wave 
illumination,  L = p,  which  represents  the  distance  from  the  edge  to  the  observation  point 
(Figure  5).  According  to  the  principle  of  reciprocity,  equation  (2-  4)  also  can  be  used  for 
a cylindrical  wave  incident  upon  the  same  wedge  and  the  observation  made  at  very  large 
distance,  in  the  far  field.  In  this  case,  however,  L = p'  which  represents  the  distance  from 
the  edge  to  the  source  of  the  cylindrical  wave.  If  both  the  source  and  observation  point 
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are  located  at  finite  distances  from  the  edge,  represented  by  p and  p' , respectively,  then 
L takes  the  form 


L = 


PP' 

p + p' 


P -**> 

= p 


p— 

= p' 


(2-11) 


At  a shadow  or  reflection  boundary  one  of  the  cotangent  functions  in  the 
expression  for  D,  given  in  equation  (2-  4),  becomes  singular,  while  the  other  three  remain 
bounded.  However,  even  though  the  cotangent  becomes  singular,  its  product  with  the 
transition  function  is  bounded. 

For  a unit  amplitude,  perpendicularly  polarized  plane  wave  incident  at  (j)'=  45 
degrees  onto  a conducting  half-plane,  the  real  part  and  the  amplitude  of  diffracted  fields 
are  shown  in  Figure  3b  and  Figure  4b,  respectively.  Here  the  diffracted  field  has  been 
calculated  employing  the  uniform  diffraction  coefficients.  The  amplitude  along  the 
shadow  and  reflection  boundaries  is  0.5,  and  in  Figure  4b  it  is  seen  how  the  diffracted 
field  is  a cylindrical  wave  originating  at  the  edge  and  that  the  phase  undergoes  a 180 
degrees  phase  reversal  as  the  boundaries  are  crossed.  The  discontinuities  of  the  diffracted 
field  compensate  for  the  discontinuities  in  the  GO  field.  When  added  together,  the  total 
field  has  a smooth  transition  as  the  shadow  and  reflection  boundaries  are  crossed  (Figure 
3c  and  Figure  4c).  The  addition  of  the  diffracted  fields  does,  however,  not  only  remove 
the  discontinuities  of  the  GO  field,  but  the  GO  field  is  modified  in  all  space.  In  particular, 
it  can  be  seen  that  there  is  a scattered  field  present  in  the  shadow  region. 

As  an  example,  the  intensity  of  the  scattered  light  by  a half-plane  illuminated  by  a 
plane  wave  (Figure  7)  is  calculated  using  the  uniform  diffraction  coefficients.  The  result 
is  compared  to  microwave  measurements  of  the  scattering  by  a 0.15  X thin  brass  sheet 
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(Figure  8).  Except  at  scattering  angles  about  -90  degrees,  where  the  holder  of  the  brass 
sheet  obstructs  the  scattered  microwaves,  a good  agreement  between  the  UTD 
calculations  and  experiment  is  found. 

Grazing  incidence,  where  </>'  = 0 or  0'  = nn,  must  be  considered  separately.  In 
this  case  D±  = 0,  as  the  perpendicular  polarization  vanish  along  the  surface,  and  the 
expression  for  D/f  is  multiplied  by  Vi.  The  need  for  the  factor  Vi  may  be  seen  by 

considering  grazing  incidence  to  be  the  limiting  situation,  where  the  incidence  and 
reflected  fields  merge,  so  that  one  half  the  total  field  propagating  along  the  face  of  the 
wedge  toward  the  edge  is  the  incident  field  and  the  other  half  is  the  reflected  field. 


Figure  7:  Plane  wave  normally  incident  on  a half-plane.  Angle  9 denotes  the  scattering 
angle. 
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(a)  (b) 

Figure  8:  Microwave  measurements  (crosses)  compared  with  UTD  calculations  (solid 
line)  of  the  light  diffracted  by  a half-plane  when  illuminated  by  a plane  wave  at  normal 
incidence;  a)  perpendicular  polarization;  a)  parallel  polarization. 


2.2  Multiple  Diffracted  Fields 

When  an  object  consists  of  multiple  edges,  as  most  objects  do  in  practice  (e.g.,  a 
rectangular  slab)  a coupling  between  the  edges  will  take  place  (Balanis,  1989).  This 
interaction  is  more  important  if  the  separation  between  the  edges  is  small.  In  order  to 
illustrate  multiple  diffraction  we  refer  to  Figure  9,  where  a structure  with  two  edges  is 
illuminated  by  a plane  wave.  In  Figure  9 the  diffraction  described  by  a,  b and  c 
correspond  to  first,  second  and  third  order  diffraction  at  wedge  1.  The  first  order  of 
diffracted  light  by  wedge  1 (Figure  9a)  is  the  light  diffracted  as  the  incident  plane  wave 
illuminate  wedge  1.  The  second  order  diffraction  by  wedge  1,  is  the  light  diffracted  as  the 
first  order  of  diffracted  light  from  wedge  2 illuminates  wedge  1 (Figure  9b).  In  turn,  third 
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and  higher  order  diffractions  by  wedge  1 (Figure  9c)  are  due  to  the  illumination  by 
second  and  higher  order  diffractions,  respectively,  from  wedge  2.  Second  and  higher 
order  diffractions  are  usually  all  referred  to  as  higher  order  diffractions. 

The  procedure  for  calculating  second  and  higher  order  diffractions  is  the  same  as 
for  first  order  diffraction.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  accounting  for  higher  order  of 
diffractions  can  become  very  laborious.  In  this  thesis  the  computation  of  multiple 
diffractions  is  carried  out  using  a technique  known  as  the  self-consistent  method 
(Twersky,  1962),  which  takes  all  orders  of  multiple  diffractions  into  account.  Using  the 
description  of  this  method  in  Balanis  (1989)  we  outline  the  method  below. 


Figure  9:  Illustration  of  multiple  diffractions.  Figures  a,  b and  c show  first,  second  and 
third  order  diffraction,  respectively,  at  wedge  1. 
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Figure  10:  Illustration  of  the  self-consistent  method  for  multiple  diffractions. 

The  self-consistent  method  treats  each  diffracting  edge  as  excited  by  the  incoming 
wave  plus  the  total  (initially  unknown)  field  diffracted  by  its  adjacent  edges.  Thus,  the 
diffracted  light  by  wedge  1 of  the  structure  pictured  in  Figure  10,  is  written  as  a sum  of 
(i)  the  field  diffracted  due  to  the  illuminating  plane  wave  radiation  E0,  and  (ii)  the  light 

diffracted  due  to  all  orders  of  diffracted  light  incident  from  wedge  2,  E2.  Hence,  the  total 
diffracted  field  from  wedge  1,  £j  can  be  written  as 


(2-  12) 
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where  5 and  (j)  are  the  angle  of  incidence  and  angle  of  diffraction  as  defined  in  Figure  10. 
As  the  expressions  for  perpendicular  and  parallel  polarization  are  identical  the  subscripts 
J_  and  //  have  been  dropped.  Here  the  first  subscript  refers  to  the  diffracting  edge  (1  or  2) 
and  the  second  subscript  refers  to  the  incident  field  (0,  1 or  2 representing  the  original 
incident  wave  and  the  diffracted  field  from  wedge  1 and  2,  respectively).  Further,  the 
expressions  for  the  diffraction  coefficient  D are  found  in  Section  2.1.  Analogously,  the 
total  diffracted  field  from  wedge  2,  E2  can  be  written  as 


^2  ip  2 Eq  (Q.2  j £^20  + 2 


\ e-jkPi 


+ £j(Pi  = d,</>  = 0 


1 „ f 

-£>2i 

2 21 


_ , tc  3n\e  jkPl 

Lll’*+2’~2 


(2-  13) 


In  equations  (2-  12)  and  (2- 13),  E\  ( p\  = d ,<j)  = 0)  and  Ej  (jh  =d,  0 = 3n/2)  are  unknown. 
However,  they  can  be  found  through  the  following  procedure.  At  the  position  of  wedge  2 
the  total  diffracted  field  by  wedge  1,  E\  (pi  = d,  <p-  0),  can  be  obtained  from  equation  (2- 
12),  and  written  a 


E\  (Pi  ~ d,  0 — o)  — E0  (<2,  j £>io  (£io>0>  & )' 


4d 


+ E- 


, . 3n 

P2  =d><t>=  — 
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IT 


(2-  14) 


and  at  the  position  of  wedge  1 the  total  diffracted  field  by  wedge  2,  £2  (P2  = d,  0 = 37t/2), 
as  given  by  equation  (2-  13),  can  be  reduced  to 
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In  a simplified  form,  equations  (2-  14)  and  (2-  15)  can  be  rewritten  as 


E\  (Pi  - d,  (j)  - o)  — E0  (<2,  )Ti0  + E: 


( 3tt 

P2  - d,<t>  = — ft 
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which  in  turn  can  be  written  in  matrix  form  as 


'1  -RnYEl(pl=d,<t>=0)  " 

K ~ ^21  1 (P2  = d>  $ = 3tt/2), 

EtjiQl  )^20 

(2-  16) 


(2-  17) 


(2-  18) 

Subsequently,  the  system  of  linear  equations  in  (2-  18)  can  be  solved  for  E\  (pi  = d,(j>  = 0) 
and  E2  (P2  = d,(j)  = 3nJ2)  using  standard  matrix  inversion  procedures.  That  is, 

(2-  19) 

For  a problem  with  a larger  number  of  edges  it  is  straightforward  to  extend  and 
apply  the  self-consistent  method,  however,  the  system  of  equations  to  be  solved  will 
increase,-  the  number  of  equations  will  equal  the  number  of  possible  interactions  between 
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different  edges.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  a strip  that  may  be  described  by  two  infinitely 
thin  edges,  there  are  four  ways  the  edges  can  interact. 

To  illustrate  the  effect  of  taking  the  coupling  between  the  two  edges  of  a perfectly 
conducting  thin  strip  into  account,  we  let  a plane  wave,  polarized  parallel  to  the  scattering 
plane,  be  incident  on  a 5.5  A.  wide  strip  at  a 45°  angle  to  its  normal,  as  shown  in  Figure 
11.  The  result  is  shown  in  Figure  12,  where  it  can  be  seen  how  the  scattering  is  mainly 
affected  in  the  direction  tangent  to  the  surface  of  the  strip,  i.e.,  at  45  and  -135  degrees 
scattering  angle.  When  the  light  is  polarized  perpendicular  to  the  scattering  plane  there 
will  be  no  coupling  between  the  edges  of  a convex  perfectly  conducting  structure,  since 
the  field  with  this  polarization  vanish  along  the  surface.  Thus,  only  the  case  where  the 
incident  wave  has  parallel  polarization  is  shown. 


Figure  11:  Plane  wave  incident  on  a strip  at  45°  to  the  normal  of  its  surface.  Angle  9 is 
the  scattering  angle. 
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Figure  12:  Intensity  of  the  diffracted  field  by  a plane  wave,  polarized  parallel  to  the 
scattering  plane,  incident  on  a 5.5  X wide  and  infinitesimally  thin  strip.  The  dashed  line 
shows  the  intensity  when  the  multiple  diffracted  fields  (dashed-dotted  line)  are  excluded, 
and  solid  line  shows  the  intensity  when  multiple  diffractions  are  taken  into  account. 

In  Figure  13  a UTD  calculation  including  multiple  diffractions  is  compared  with 
microwave  measurements  of  the  scattering  by  5.5  X wide,  5.5  X long  and  0. 15  X thin 
brass  plate.  In  the  UTD  calculation  the  plate  is  assumed  to  be  infinitesimally  thin.  Again 
the  radiation  is  incident  at  a 45°  angle,  as  the  configuration  in  Figure  1 1 shows,  and  the 
finite  length  of  the  plate  is  taken  into  account  using  the  method  of  equivalent  currents. 


discussed  in  Section  2.4. 
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Figure  13:  Comparison  between  UTD  calculations  (solid  line)  and  microwave 
measurements  (crosses)  of  the  scattering  by  a 5.5  A by  5.5  A,  and  0.15  A thick  brass  plate. 
In  the  UTD  calculations  the  plate  is  assumed  to  be  infinitesimally  thin  and  perfectly 
conducting;  a)  perpendicular  polarization;  b)  parallel  polarization. 
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2.3  Impedance  Boundary  Conditions 


At  the  interface  of  a perfect  conductor  the  homogeneous  Dirichlet  and  Neumann 
boundary  conditions  apply  (i.e.,  the  tangential  component  of  the  electric  field  and  the 
normal  derivative  of  the  electric  field  normal  to  the  interface,  respectively,  vanish  at  the 
boundary).  Homogeneous  boundary  conditions  allow  for  asymptotic  solutions  to  be 
derived  for  scattering  problems  such  as  the  perfectly  conducting  wedge  discussed 
previously  in  this  chapter.  If,  however,  the  interface  is  not  perfectly  conducting,  the 
boundary  value  problem  becomes  more  complex,  and  simplifications  in  form  of 
approximate  boundary  conditions  are  often  necessary  to  make  the  problem  tractable  and 
allow  for  practical  solutions  to  be  developed.  Common  approximate  boundary  conditions 
at  the  surface  of  a material  of  large  refractive  index  are  the  impedance  boundary 
conditions  (IBC’s)  (Senior,  1960;  Senior  and  Volakis,  1995).  The  IBCs  relate  the 
tangential  components  of  the  external  electric  and  magnetic  fields  by  the  use  of  a surface 
impedance,  which  is  a function  of  the  electromagnetic  properties  of  the  material.  Hence, 
as  the  boundary  conditions  only  involve  the  exterior  fields  the  IBC’s  allow  for  solving 
explicitly  for  the  scattered  fields  exterior  to  the  object.  Using  the  derivation  by  Senior 
(1960),  the  IBC’s  are  reviewed  below. 

Let  a dielectric  material  occupy  the  half  space  y < 0 (Figure  14).  The  permittivity 
and  permeability  of  the  material  are  e and  /u  respectively,  and  thus  the  complex  refractive 
index  m can  be  written 


(2-  20) 
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(a)  (b) 

Figure  14:  Dielectric  interface  (a)  and  corresponding  impedance  surface  (b). 


and  the  impedance  77  associated  with  the  surface  is 


V = 


A* 


Mom 


(2-21) 


The  region  y > 0 is  free  space  in  which  the  source  of  the  electromagnetic  field  is  placed. 
The  field  in  the  half  space  y > 0 is  denoted  (E,  H)  and  in  the  dielectric  medium  the  field 
is  represented  by  (E',  H').  Inside  the  material,  the  y component  of  the  electric  field  can  be 
described  through  the  wave  equation, 

d2E'y  d2E'  d2E'y 

/-  + f + ^-  + m2k2E'y  =0  (2-22) 

dx2  dy  dz2  y 

where  k0  is  the  wave  propagation  constant  in  free  space.  If  Iml  » 1 , then  E'  varies 


rapidly  in  the  y direction,  leading  to  a large  value  of  d2E'y/dy2  and  by  comparison  the 
other  two  derivatives  in  equation  (2-  22)  are  small.  Thus,  to  the  leading  order  in  \m\ , 
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d2E' 

—^  + m2k2E'y  = 0 (2-23) 

dy 

and  the  solution  that  satisfy  the  radiation  condition,  i.e.,  that  the  field  vanish  at  y = 
is 


jkotny 


(2-  24) 


whose  derivative  with  respect  to  y is 

dE' 

= jk0mE'y0ejmk<>y  = jk0mE'y 

At  the  interface  y = 0,  the  exact  boundary  conditions  are 


(2-25) 


(2-  26) 


and 


dEy  _ dE'y 
dy  dy 


Hence,  with  boundary  condition  (2-  26)  equation  (2-  25)  can  be  expressed 


= Jhm  — Ey  = ftoVEy 


(2-  27) 


(2-  28) 


at  y = 0.  Furthermore,  using  boundary  condition  (2-  27),  equation  (2-  28)  can  be  written 


as 


dEy 

jk0riEy=0  (2-29) 

A similar  analysis  can  be  carried  out  for  the  normal  component  of  the  magnetic  field. 
However,  from  the  duality  of  electromagnetic  fields,  the  following  relation  for  the 
magnetic  field  at  the  interface  can  be  written  down  directly 
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dH 

dy 


jk0  — H=0 


(2-  30) 


These  first  order  IBCs  can  be  written  in  the  more  commonly  used  form  by  applying 
Maxwell’s  equations,  which  leads  to 


dEx  ( dH, 

--77  

dx  ^ dx 


dHx  \ dE 
dz  J dz 


= 0 


(2-31) 


so  that 


T-fe-lHt)+|-fe+»jHx)=0  (2-32) 

dx  dz 

Similarly,  equation  (2-  30)  can  be  written 

0 (2-33) 

and  by  successively  eliminating  Ex  - r\Hz  and  Ez  + r\Hx  between  these  two  equations  we 
arrive  at 


92<E>  d2q> 


(2-34) 


where  <E>  = Ex  - t)Hz  or  <I>  = Ez  + t)Hx.  The  only  solution  not  exponentially  large  at 


x = ±°°  or  z = ±°°  is  O = 0,  from  which  follows  that 


Ex  = VHZ 

ez  = -mx 


(2-  35) 


In  this  form  the  conditions  state  that  the  tangential  electric  and  magnetic  fields  are  related 
via  the  impedance 7]  of  the  surface,  as  seen  by  the  fields  in  free  space.  Note  that  the 
impedance  of  a perfectly  conducting  surface  is  zero. 
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The  IBCs  in  equation  (2-  35)  can  be  combined  and  expressed  in  vector  form, 
which  in  turn  can  be  generalized  in  such  a way  that  it  does  not  explicitly  involve  the 
coordinate  system.  If  n is  the  normal  vector  whose  positive  direction  is  outwards  with 
regard  to  the  medium,  equation  (2-  35)  can  be  rewritten  as 

nxE  = r?nx(nxH)  (2-36) 

This  expression  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Leontovich  boundary  condition 
(Leontovich,  1948). 

Using  impedance  boundary  conditions,  Maliuzhinets  (1959)  found  a normal 
incidence  solution  for  a wedge  with  arbitrary  included  angle.  In  our  modeling  of 
scattering  by  thin  dielectric  slab  in  Chapter  4 we  use  a uniform  theory  of  diffraction 
solution  for  the  scattering  by  an  impedance  half-plane  by  Senior  and  Volakis  (1995) 

In  order  assess  the  applicability  of  the  IBCs  (which  are  derived  assuming  \m\  »1) 
to  the  scattering  by  an  object  with  a rather  low  refractive  index,  we  carried  out 
microwave  measurements  of  the  scattering  by  two  different  dielectric  cubes,  with 
refractive  indices  of  1.62  - 20.003  (acrylic)  and  2.52  - 20.03  (BK7  glass)  respectively. 
These  tests  were  performed  with  objects  of  square  cross  sections,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
block  the  transmitted  radiation  in  the  forward  direction  by  attaching  thin  absorbers  on  the 
front  sides,  as  shown  in  Figure  15.  In  this  way,  the  radiation  diffracted  by  the  surfaces  in 
the  forward  and  specular  direction  could  be  isolated  fairly  well.  Measurements  were 
performed  using  commercial  microwave  absorbers.  However,  the  best  results  were 
obtained  when  aluminum  foil  was  used.  In  Figure  16  and  Figure  17  the  results  of  the 
experiment  are  compared  to  calculations  based  on  an  IBC  solution  by  Syed  and  Volakis 
(1995).  Although  the  fit  is  better  for  the  case  when  the  field  is  polarized  perpendicular  to 
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Figure  15:  Plane  wave  incident  on  a dielectric  cube  with  thin  absorbers  on  the  two  sides 
facing  the  forward  direction. 

the  scattering  plane,  we  see  that  the  intensity  of  the  diffraction  in  the  specular  direction 
agree  over  all  well  for  both  polarizations.  For  comparison  the  result  from  calculations  in 
which  the  surfaces  are  assumed  to  be  perfect  conductors  are  also  shown  (dashed  curves). 

2,4  Equivalent  Currents 

In  previous  sections  we  were  only  concerned  with  diffraction  from  wedges  of 
infinite  length,  which  can  be  viewed  as  a two-dimensional  problem  due  to  its 
independence  on  the  coordinate  along  the  edge.  The  concept  of  equivalent  currents  is  a 
technique,  which  is  used  to  model  the  diffraction  from  a wedge  of  finite  length.  The 
diffracting  wedge  is  with  this  procedure  replaced  by  a line  source  in  which  the  equivalent 
current  is  adjusted  so  that  the  field  radiated  is  equal  to  the  diffracted  field  from  the 
wedge.  If  the  illumination  is  polarized  perpendicular  to  the  scattering  plane  the  wedge  is 
replaced  by  an  electric  line  source  of  equivalent  electric  current  Ie . On  the  other  hand,  if 
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scattering  angle 


Figure  16:  Scattering  by  a cube  with  12.7  X wide  sides.  The  microwave  measurements 
(crosses)  are  for  a cube  made  of  BK7  glass  with  aluminum  foil  on  the  two  sides  facing 
the  forward  direction  (Figure  15)  blocking  radiation  from  being  transmitted  in  the 
forward  direction.  The  solid  line  shows  calculations  based  on  an  fBC  solution  (Syed  and 
Volakis,  1995),  with  m= 2.52  -z'0.03.  The  dashed  line  shows  the  result  when  the  surfaces 
are  assumed  to  be  perfectly  conducting,  a)  perpendicular  polarization;  b)  parallel 
polarization. 
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Figure  17:  Scattering  by  a cube  with  12.7  X wide  sides.  The  microwave  measurements 
(crosses)  are  for  a cube  made  of  acrylic  with  aluminum  foil  on  the  two  sides  facing  the 
forward  direction  (Figure  15)  blocking  radiation  from  being  transmitted  in  the  forward 
direction.  The  solid  line  shows  calculations  based  on  an  EBC  solution  (Syed  and  Volakis, 
1995),  with  m=1.62  -i0.003.  The  dashed  line  shows  the  result  when  the  surfaces  are 
assumed  to  be  perfectly  conducting,  a)  perpendicular  polarization;  b)  parallel 
polarization. 
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Figure  18:  Diffracting  edge 


(b) 

and  its  equivalent  current  (b). 


the  illuminating  radiation  is  polarized  parallel  to  the  scattering  plane  the  wedge  needs  to 


be  replaced  by  a magnetic  line  source  of  magnetic  current  /'" . 

The  electric  field  radiated  by  a two-dimensional  electric  line  source  placed  along 


the  z-axis  with  a constant  current  Ie  is  given  by  Balanis  (1989)  as 
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(2-  37) 


where  H^\kp)  is  the  Hankel  function  of  the  second  kind  of  zero  order.  The  argument  of 

the  Hankel  function  is  the  product  of  the  wave  number  k and  the  distance  p from  the  line 
current.  The  approximate  form  is  obtained  by  replacing  the  Hankel  function  by  it 


asymptotic  formula  for  large  arguments,  and  is  valid  in  the  far  field.  Using  the  duality 
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theorem  the  equivalent  expression  for  the  magnetic  field  radiated  by  a two-dimensional 
magnetic  line  source  placed  along  the  z-axis  with  a constant  current  lz  can  be  obtained 
as 


z 4 conH°  [kP)  ~ ^ ijlnk  ^ 


(2-  38) 


The  equivalent  electric  and  magnetic  currents  are  determined  by  equating  the 
expressions  (2-  37)  and  (2-  38),  respectively,  to  the  expressions  for  the  field  diffracted  by 
a wedge  when  the  incident  field  has  electric  and  magnetic  polarization,  respectively. 
Using  the  equations  (2-  37)  and  (2-  38)  we  can  write 
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where  E!Z(Q)  is  the  incident  electric  field  (perpendicular  polarization)  and  H'Z(Q ) is  the 
incident  magnetic  field  (parallel  polarization)  at  the  diffracting  edge.  Further,  the 


diffraction  coefficients  D±  and  Dp  are  defined  in  Section  2.1.  Solving  for  Iez  and  I 
respectively,  leads  to 
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Considering  a wedge  with  finite  length  /,  its  equivalent  current  will  also  be  of  finite 
length  / (Figure  18).  The  far-zone  electric  and  magnetic  field  radiated  by  the  equivalent 
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electric  and  magnetic  line  source  respectively,  of  length  /,  can  be  found  from  the 
expression  for  the  scattering  by  a finite  length  dipole  (Balanis,  1982)  and  written 
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^ -1/2 

(2-41) 
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For  a constant  equivalent  current  the  integrals  in  equation  (2-  41)  reduce  to  the  sine 
function,  and  with  equation  (2-  40)  the  far-zone  electric  and  magnetic  fields  can  be 
written  as 
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(2-42) 


When  the  scattering  plane  is  normal  to  the  scattering  edge,  y/  = 0 and  using  the  forms 
used  in  Section  2.1  equation  (2-  42)  reduces  to 
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where 
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The  expression  in  equation  (2-  43)  is  applied  in  our  scattering  model  in  order  to 


take  the  finite  length  of  the  flake  into  account. 


CHAPTER  3 

LABORATORY  MICROWAVE  SCATTERING  MEASUREMENTS 


In  order  to  test  our  scattering  approximation,  we  have  experimentally  determined 
the  scattering  from  a number  of  test  objects  using  the  microwave  scattering  facility  at  the 
University  of  Florida.  This  chapter  introduces  the  analog-to-light  microwave  scattering 
technique  and  describes  the  scattering  facility  as  well  as  the  procedures  followed  in  the 
laboratory  measurements. 

3.1  Analog-to-Light  Microwave  Scattering  Technique 

Experimental  measurements  of  the  scattered  electromagnetic  radiation  from  a 
known  target  illuminated  by  a known  source  are  important  when  testing  a new  scattering 
model  and  its  range  of  validity.  In  our  experimental  investigation  we  use  the  analog-to- 
light  microwave  scattering  technique.  This  technique  has  the  great  benefit  that  studying 
the  scattered  light  by  single  particles,  of  any  shape  and  orientation,  is  relatively  easy 
compared  to,  for  example,  laser  scattering  experiments.  The  difficulty  of  characterizing 
the  scattering  body  on  the  scale  of  the  wavelength  make  scattering  experiments  using 
visual  light  demanding.  If,  however,  we  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  in  the  scattering 
problem,  the  dimensions  are  only  encountered  as  a ratio  to  the  wavelength,  we  can  scale 
the  problem  as  long  as  we  keep  this  ratio  constant  and  the  material  properties  are 
retained.  This  is  known  as  the  principle  of  electromagnetic  similitude,  which  is  illustrated 
using  Maxwell’s  equations  in  the  appendix,  following  Stratton  (1941).  Thus,  by  using 
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microwaves,  the  light  scattering  experiment  is  scaled  by  a factor  104  to  105,  and  the 
scattering  object  can  be  machined  and  controlled  to  a much  higher  accuracy  relative  to 
the  wavelength. 

3.2  Microwave  Scattering  Facility 

The  microwave  scattering  facility  is  part  of  the  Laboratory  for  Astrophysics  at  the 
University  of  Florida  (Gustafson,  1996).  Here,  the  idealized  conditions  of 
electromagnetic  scattering  that  are  commonly  assumed  in  theoretical  modeling  are 
pursued.  The  incident  light  is  monochromatic  and  has  a flat  wave  front  to  simulate  the 
source  of  illumination  at  infinity.  The  recorded  scattered  light  is  that  seen  by  a distant 
observer,  i.e.  the  far  field.  The  facility  is  a broadband  scattering  laboratory,  which  uses 
the  w-band  from  75  GHz  to  1 10  GHz  (or  equivalently  2.7  mm  to  4 mm  wavelength).  This 
range  corresponds  to  the  visual  spectrum  shifted  by  a factor  of  approximately  104  toward 
longer  wavelengths. 

The  transmitting  antenna  (the  source  of  illumination),  seen  to  the  right  in  the 
schematic  drawings  of  the  microwave  facility  in  Figure  19  and  Figure  20,  is  fixed, 
whereas  the  receiving  antenna  (the  detector),  mounted  on  a mobile  scattering  arm,  sweeps 
an  arc  in  the  horizontal  plane  about  the  scattering  object.  The  scattering  object  is 
positioned,  e.g.  on  a rigid  platform,  as  seen  in  Figure  20,  midway  between  the  two 
antennas  at  the  intersection  of  the  pointing  vectors  of  the  incident  beam  and  the  detected 
scattered  light,  respectively.  The  angle  between  the  directions  of  propagation  of  the 
incident  light  and  of  the  scattered  light  is  the  scattering  angle.  The  receiving  antenna  can 
be  positioned  at  any  scattering  angle  from  0 degrees  (forward  scattering)  to  168  degrees, 
prevented  to  reach  higher  angles  due  to  the  physical  dimensions  of  the  two  antennas. 
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Figure  19:  Schematic  drawing  of  the  microwave  scattering  facility  seen  from  above 
(Gustafson,  1996).  The  target  and  the  transmitting  and  receiving  antennas  are  in  the  same 
plane  - defining  the  scattering  plane  in  the  laboratory.  The  transmitting  antenna  is  fixed 
while  the  receiving  antenna  is  mounted  on  a mobile  scattering  arm.  Both  antenna 
assemblies  are  identical  with  conical  horns  fitted  with  collimating  Fresnel  lenses  and  grid 
polarizing  filters.  The  walls  of  the  scattering  chamber  are  coated  with  microwave 
absorbing  material  and  obliquely  mounted  absorbers  deflect  the  reflection  of  the  forward 
beam. 
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Figure  20:  Schematic  drawing  of  the  microwave  laboratory  seen  from  the  side 
(Gustafson,  1996).  The  target  can  be  placed  on  a support  made  of  polystyrene  foam, 
which  is  mounted  on  a high  precision  rotary  table.  The  transmitting  and  the  mobile 
receiving  antenna  are  both  mounted  on  titanium  beams  that  are  fixed  at  the  location  of  the 
rotation  axis  of  the  target  mount.  The  plane  of  linear  polarization  is  controlled  by  rotary 
mounts  that  turn  the  complete  horn  antenna  assembly  including  collimating  optics  and 
polarizer. 


The  antenna  assemblies  are  identical,  each  consisting  of  a conical  horn,  a 
collimating  Fresnel  lens  and  a grid  polarizing  filter.  Although  the  antennas  are  only  135 
cm  from  the  scattering  object,  the  Fresnel  lens  produces  a nearly  flat  wave  front  over  a 20 
to  25  cm  diameter  spherical  volume  surrounding  the  scattering  object.  Thus,  the 
illumination  is  as  if  it  originated  from  a distant  source.  The  identical  Fresnel  lens  on  the 
receiving  antenna  increases  the  sensitivity  to  radiation  propagating  in  a single  direction, 
as  light  intercepted  by  a distant  observer.  This  approximates  the  idealized  conditions  of  a 
far  field  measurement  in  the  laboratory.  At  the  same  time,  the  angular  resolution  is 
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Figure  21:  Photograph  showing  the  microwave  scattering  facility.  View  is  from  behind 
the  mobile  receiving  antenna,  seen  in  the  foreground,  with  a multi-sphere  target  on  the 
support  platform  in  the  center  and  the  transmitting  antenna  in  the  background. 


increased  compared  to  a configuration  using  a direction  insensitive  detector.  Furthermore, 
each  antenna  assembly  can  be  rotated  around  its  symmetry  axis,  so  that  the  direction  of 
the  polarization  of  transmitted  and  received  radiation  can  be  independently  controlled.  A 
more  extensive  description  of  the  laboratory  is  given  by  Gustafson  (1996). 
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3.2.1  Modes  of  Operation 

In  this  dissertation  the  microwave  laboratory  has  been  used  in  two  different 
modes  of  operation;  (i)  fixed  orientation  measurement  - the  scattering  object  is  in  a fixed 
orientation  while  the  scattered  radiation  is  measured  as  a function  of  scattering  angle 
(defined  in  Figure  19);  (ii)  average  over  rotation  - the  object  is  continuously  rotated  while 
measurements  are  taken  in  such  a way,  that  the  recorded  scattering  properties  are 
effectively  averaged  over  rotation.  The  average  over  rotation  is  also  referred  to  as  the 
rotational  average.  When  the  fixed  orientation  measurements  are  carried  out,  the 
scattering  object  is  placed  on  a rigid  support  (Figure  20  and  Figure  21).  In  this  mode, 
each  measurement  is  followed  by  a separate  measurement  of  the  background  scattering, 
which  is  due  to  the  scattering  by  the  support  and  reflections  from  the  laboratory  walls  etc. 
In  the  data  reduction,  the  background  measurement  is  subtracted  from  the  original 
measurement  - here  referred  to  as  the  target  measurement.  In  Figure  22,  this  procedure  is 
illustrated  for  a Bk7  glass  sphere.  The  support  is  usually  a cylindrical  piece  of  tapered 
polystyrene  foam,  because  this  material  has  a low  refractive  index  due  to  its  low  density. 
The  scattering  by  the  support  is  reduced  because  of  its  low  refractive  index. 

When  the  average  over  rotation  is  measured,  the  background  needs  to  be 
determined  before  the  target  measurement  in  order  to  be  able  to  subtract  the  value  of  the 
background  continuously  during  the  actual  measurement.  In  this  mode  it  is  essential  that 
the  data  reduction  is  done  parallel  to  the  averaging,  because  the  quantity  that  is  being 
averaged,  is  the  intensity.  This  latter  type  of  measurement  lacks  the  high  level  of  position 
control  offered  by  the  former.  In  addition,  the  background  measurement  is  only 
approximate,  as  the  supporting  nylon  strings  are  not  included.  However,  the  increased 
efficiency  in  collecting  the  data  required  to  determine  the  average  accurately,  still 
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Figure  22:  An  example  of  the  target  (squares)  and  background  (circles)  measurements  for 
a Bk7  glass  sphere  on  a polystyrene  foam  support  are  shown  together  with  the  reduced 
result  after  the  background  has  been  vector  subtracted  (crosses),  a)  perpendicular 
polarization;  b)  parallel  polarization. 
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scattering  angle 


Figure  23:  The  scattering  by  a 25  by  50  mm  thin  brass  plate  (crosses)  compared  to  the 
background  with  no  support  (circles)  and  the  scattering  by  a vertically  orientated  nylon 
string  (squares)  used  for  mounting  targets  in  this  type  of  measurement,  a)  perpendicular 
polarization;  b)  parallel  polarization. 
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motivates  this  approach.  Figure  23  shows  the  background  level  without  any  support  in  the 
beam  and  the  scattering  by  a nylon  string  compared  to  an  example  of  an  average  over 
rotation  measurement.  It  is  shown  that  the  background  measurement  is  of  most 
importance  in  the  forward  direction  (zero  degree  scattering  angle)  and  the  scattering  by 
the  nylon  string  is  several  magnitudes  lower  than  the  scattering  by  the  rotating  object. 
Hence,  in  this  type  of  measurement  the  nylon  string  does  not  greatly  affect  the  scattering 
by  the  rotating  object  it  supports. 

3.2.2  Calibration 

Calibration  is  generally  achieved  by  measuring  the  scattering  by  a sphere  made  of 
high  optical  quality,  such  as  Bk7  glass  and  comparing  the  measurement  to  calculations 
using  Mie-theory.  An  example  of  such  a comparison  is  shown  in  Figure  24.  Through  this 
procedure  a set  of  calibration  constants  are  determined,  one  for  each  frequency  and 
polarization.  A calibration  measurement  requires  a relatively  small  amount  of  time  and  is 
acquired  every  time  the  equipment  is  restarted.  The  calibration  also  allows  the  user  to 
check  that  everything  is  working  correctly  before  a long  set  of  measurement  is  begun. 
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Figure  24:  Comparison  between  measured  (crosses)  and  calculated  (solid  line)  polarized 
scattered  intensity  perpendicular  (a)  and  parallel  (b)  to  the  scattering  plane.  The  scattering 
is  for  a BK7  glass  (m=2.5 16  -/0.02)  sphere  with  the  diameter  2.5  X,  i.e.  with  a size 
parameter  7.85. 


CHAPTER  4 

SCATTERING  BY  A DIELECTRIC  FLAKE  OF  FINITE  THICKNESS 


Rigorous  asymptotic  diffraction  methods  have  been  derived  only  for  perfectly 
conducting  and  non-penetrable  impedance  wedges  and  half-planes.  In  this  chapter,  a new 
scattering  approximation  for  a thin  dielectric  flat  flake  of  finite  thickness  and  rectangular 
shape  (Figure  25)  is  developed  within  the  premise  of  GTD.  Previous  approximations  for 
dielectric  flakes  (Burnside  and  Burgener,  1983;  Rouviere  et  ah,  1999)  were  based  on 
modifications  of  the  uniform  GTD  formulation  for  a perfectly  conducting  half-plane. 


Figure  25:  Geometry  of  the  dielectric  flake  for  which  a scattering  approximation  is 
developed.  With  the  light  incident  in  the  y-direction  and  x-y  plane  corresponding  to  the 
scattering  plane,  w,  h and  d represent  the  width,  height  and  thickness  of  the  flake, 
respectively. 
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Our  approximate  scattering  model  is  based  on  the  diffraction  by  an  impedance 
half-plane  and  considers  the  scattered  light  as  a sum  of  two  parts,  (i)  the  external 
scattered  light  and  (ii)  the  transmitted  scattered  light.  These  parts  are  treated  separately 
and  ultimately  added  together  with  the  proper  phase  relation.  Hence,  the  total  electric 
field  of  the  scattered  light  is  written 

^ total  ~ ® external  ^transmitted 

The  thickness,  d,  of  the  flake  is  neglected  except  to  relate  the  phase  of  the  external  and 
transmitted  scattered  field.  We  start  by  considering  the  two-dimensional  problem  of  the 
scattering  by  a dielectric  slab  of  infinite  height,  h,  but  finite  width,  w,  and  thickness,  d. 

In  order  to  find  E external  for  a dielectric  slab,  the  parallel  edges  are  treated  as  if  they 
were  infinitesimally  thin  with  no  transmission.  In  this  case,  as  a first  estimate,  an 
impedance  boundary  condition  (EBC)  solution  for  a half-plane  can  be  applied.  However, 
due  to  the  approximate  nature  of  the  IBC,  the  accuracy  of  this  solution  decreases  with 
lower  refractive  index.  To  compensate  for  the  inexactness  inherent  to  the  IBC’s,  we 
introduce  a couple  of  heuristic  modifications  to  the  result  of  the  impedance  model.  First, 
an  effective  refractive  index  is  introduced  in  order  to  improve  the  diffraction  pattern  when 
radiation  is  incident  close  to  the  Brewster  angle.  Second,  a correction  factor  is  applied 
which  adjusts  the  amplitude  of  the  external  scattered  light  in  the  direction  of  the  specular 
reflection.  This  correction  factor  is  based  on  the  difference  between  the  reflection 
coefficient  given  by  the  impedance  boundary  conditions  and  the  reflection  coefficient 
based  on  the  exact  boundary  conditions  and  thus  obtained  with  the  Fresnel’s  equations. 

The  transmitted  field  E transmitted  is  found  by  considering  it  similar  to  the  field  of  the 
transmitted  light,  diffracted  through  a slit  that  is  complementary  to  the  slab.  There  will  be 
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transmitted  light  not  only  in  the  forward  direction,  but  also  in  the  direction  of  specular 
reflection,  due  to  the  light  undergoing  internal  reflections.  To  account  for  the  internal 
reflections,  a set  of  effective  reflection  and  transmission  coefficients  are  derived.  These 
coefficients  account  for  the  dielectric  properties  of  the  slab  and  determine  the  amplitude 
and  phase  (with  respect  to  the  external  field)  of  the  transmitted  field. 

Finally,  the  finite  height  of  the  rectangular  flake  is  taken  into  account  by  applying 
the  method  of  equivalent  currents  in  the  manner  described  in  Section  2.4. 

4.1  External  Scattered  Field 

Our  modeling  of  the  external  scattered  light  is  based  on  a uniform  theory  of 
diffraction  solution  for  the  scattering  by  an  impedance  half-plane  (Volakis,  1986;  Senior 
and  Volakis,  1995).  The  diffraction  coefficients  of  this  solution  reduce  to  the  UTD 
diffraction  coefficients  for  the  perfectly  conducting  half-plane,  presented  in  Section  2.1. 


Figure  26:  Plane  wave  incident  normal  to  the  edge  of  a half-plane. 
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Within  GTD  the  diffracted  field  Ed  in  the  space  around  the  impedance  half-plane 
(Figure  26)  can  be  expressed  in  the  following  way 


Ed  = E'  D 


(4-  2) 


where  E'  is  the  incident  field,  p is  the  distance  to  the  observation  point,  and  D is  the 
dyadic  diffraction  coefficient  with  the  form 
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For  a plane  wave  incident  normal  to  a half-plane  with  impedance  77,  the  elements  of  D 
are  defined  by  Senior  and  Volakis  (1995)  as 
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The  angles  0'and  0 defines  the  direction  of  the  incident  and  diffracted  radiation 
according  to  Figure  26.  Furthermore,  F is  the  transition  function  (given  in  Section  2.1) 
and  F+  is  the  upper  Wiener-Flopf  split  function  defined  as 
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Finally,  y/^a)  is  the  Maliuzhinets  function  for  a half-plane  (Maliuzhinets,  1958),  which 
is  defined  as  follows 


In  this  integral  form,  however,  the  Maliuzhinets  function  is  a great  deterrent  in 
calculating  the  diffraction  coefficients.  In  our  computations,  we  instead  employ  the 
integral  and  large  argument  approximation  developed  by  Herman  et  al.  (1987). 

Although  employing  this  IBC  solution  to  describe  the  external  scattering  by  a 
dielectric  flake  is  an  improvement  compared  to  using  the  UTD  formalism  for  a perfect 
conductor,  the  approach  still  has  a shortcoming.  The  IBC’s  are  derived  under  the 
assumption  that  \m\  » 1,  and  thus  their  accuracy  decreases  with  a lower  refractive  index. 
This  was  also  noted  in  Section  2.3,  where  it  was  shown  that  while  the  IBC  solution 
agreed  relatively  well  with  experiment  when  the  scatterer  had  a refractive  index  m = 2.52 
-z'0.03,  the  agreement  was  quite  poor  when  the  scattering  object  had  a lower  refractive 
index  m = 1.62  - z'0.003,  with  the  largest  discrepancy  being  the  difference  in  intensity 
levels  of  the  scattered  light  in  the  direction  of  specular  reflection.  This  difference  can  be 
further  understood  by  comparing  the  reflection  coefficients  derived  using  the  IBC’s  with 


(4-  8) 
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Fresnel’s  reflection  coefficients,  which  are  based  on  the  exact  boundary  conditions. 

Figure  27  and  Figure  28  compare  the  reflection  coefficients  for  both  perpendicular  and 
parallel  polarized  light  when  incident  on  a surface  with  m = 2.52  and  m = 1.62, 
respectively.  It  can  be  seen  that  when  the  light  is  incident  either  normal  or  grazing  to  the 
surface,  the  two  sets  of  reflection  coefficients  agree.  This  occurs  because  at  normal  and 
grazing  incidence,  the  expressions  given  by  the  IBC’s  are  exact.  For  angles  in  between,  it 
can  be  seen  that  the  reflection  coefficients  based  on  the  IBC’s  differ  more  from  the 
Fresnel  coefficients  in  the  case  when  the  refractive  index  is  smaller.  In  particular  for 
parallel  polarization,  the  Brewster  angle  is  not  exactly  simulated  by  the  IBC’s  and  the 
error  is  hence  infinite  at  the  Brewster  angle. 

Under  the  assumption  that  the  diffraction  in  the  direction  of  the  specular  reflection 
is  proportional  to  the  reflection  coefficient,  the  most  direct  manner  to  adjust  the  diffracted 
field,  in  the  theoretical  calculations,  appeared  to  be  by  multiplying  the  diffracted  field  by 
the  ratio  between  the  Fresnel  and  IBC  reflection  coefficient,  rp-reffmc ■ This  correction 
was  carried  out  in  the  case  of  the  acrylic  cube,  discussed  in  Section  2.3,  and  the 
comparison  between  this  modified  IBC  solution  and  microwave  measurement  is  shown  in 
Figure  29.  The  agreement  between  the  intensity  levels  in  the  direction  of  specular 
reflection  is  improved  compared  to  Figure  16  in  Section  2.3.  However,  this  type  of 
correction  does  not  work  when  the  light  is  incident  at  or  near  the  angle  where  r//iBc  = 0, 
because  the  correction  factor,  in  this  case,  becomes  singular  in  the  same  way  as  the  error 
in  r//,iBC  is  infinite  at  the  Brewster  angle. 

Instead,  we  chose  to  approach  this  problem  by  introducing  an  effective  refractive 
index,  me,  and  the  corresponding  effective  impedance  t)e  for  the  surface,  which  brings  the 
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Figure  27:  Comparison  of  the  reflection  coefficients  for  a plane  wave  incident  on  a planar 
surface  with  m = 2.52,  using  EBC’s  and  Fresnel’s  equations. 


Figure  28:  Comparison  of  the  reflection  coefficients  for  a plane  wave  incident  on  a planar 
surface  with  m = 1.62,  using  IBC’s  and  Fresnel’s  equations. 
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Brewster  angle  of  the  IBC’s  to  the  identical  angle  at  which  the  Fresnel  reflection 
coefficient  for  parallel  polarized  light  vanishes.  This  approach  also  ensures  a better 
agreement  for  the  shape  of  the  diffraction  pattern  when  the  light  is  incident  at  an  angle 
near  the  Brewster  angle.  To  derive  the  expression  for  the  effective  refractive  index,  we 
first  write  down  the  equation  for  the  reflection  coefficient  for  the  parallel  polarization 
based  on  the  IBC’s.  As  a function  of  the  refractive  index  m and  the  angle  of  incidence  0, 
with  regard  to  the  normal  of  the  surface,  the  reflection  coefficient,  r//jBC,  is  given  by 

1 -mcosipj) 


r//,lBC  ~ 


1 + mcosyOj ) 


(4-  9) 


With  the  Brewster  0B  angle  defined  as 

0B  =arctan(m)  (4-  10) 

the  effective  refractive  index,  me,  is  obtained  by  setting  equation  (4-  9)  to  zero  at  0,  = 0B , 
hence 


_1_ 

me 


= cos(arctan{m )) 


(4-11) 


When  the  effective  refractive  index  defined  above  is  used  in  the  IBC  solution  for 
the  impedance  half-plane,  the  shape  of  the  diffraction  pattern  is  improved  and  the  ratio 
^ f res/ ^ ibc  is  well  defined  for  all  angles.  Figure  30  shows  examples  of  the  angular 
dependence  of  rFre/riBc  when  a plane  wave  is  incident  onto  a surface  with  a refractive 
index  m = 1.3,  1.6,  2.5,  and  5.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  ratio  rpres/rwc  approaches  unity  as 
refractive  index  increases.  This  is  expected,  since  the  larger  the  refractive  index,  the 
better  the  IBC’s  model  the  exact  boundary  conditions. 
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Figure  29:  Scattering  by  a cube  with  12.7  X wide  sides.  The  microwave  measurements 
(crosses)  are  for  a cube  made  of  acrylic  with  aluminum  foil  on  the  two  sides  facing  the 
forward  direction  (compare  Figure  14  in  Section  2.3)  blocking  radiation  from  being 
transmitted  in  the  forward  direction.  The  dashed  line  shows  calculations  based  on  an  IBC 
solution  (Syed  and  Volakis,  1995),  with  m=  1.62  -z'0.003.  The  solid  line  shows  the  result 
when  the  adjustment  of  multiplying  the  IBC  with  the  ratio  rFre/r/Bc  in  the  direction  of 
specular  reflection  (compare  Figure  16  in  Section  2.3).  a)  perpendicular  polarization;  b) 
parallel  polarization. 
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Figure  30:  The  ratio  of  the  reflection  coefficients  based  on  Fresnel’s  equations  and  the 
IBC.  The  influence  of  the  refractive  index  is  illustrated  by  comparing  refractive  indices  m 
= 1.3,  1.6,  2.5,  and  5.  The  ratio  approaches  unity  for  all  incidence  angles  as  the  refractive 
index  increases,  since  the  IBC’s  then  more  closely  correspond  to  the  exact  boundary 
conditions,  a)  perpendicular  polarization;  b)  parallel  polarization. 


The  final  expression  for  the  diffraction  coefficients  for  the  external  scattering  by  a 
dielectric  half-plane  using  our  heuristic  approach  can  now  be  written  down  as 

(4-12) 

rl  ,//,lBC 

where  the  expression  for  D^//me)  is  given  by  equation  (4-  4)  in  which  77  is  replaced  by 
the  effective  impedance  r]e,  given  by 

1 

Ve=~ 


m. 


(4-  13) 
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The  electric  field  of  the  external  scattering  by  a dielectric  slab  can  now  be 
obtained  by  summing  the  fields  diffracted  externally  by  each  edge  q of  the  slab. 


where  D9  is  the  dyadic  diffraction  coefficient  based  on  equation  (4-  12)  and  pq  is  the 
distance  between  the  observation  point  and  diffracting  edge  q.  In  Figure  31,  the  above 
given  solution  for  the  external  scattering  by  a dielectric  slab  is  compared  with  microwave 
measurements  of  the  scattering  by  a thin  Bk7  glass  flake.  The  finite  length  of  the 
dielectric  flake  is  taken  into  account  by  using  the  method  of  equivalent  currents,  reviewed 
in  Section  2.4.  Not  taking  the  transmitted  light  into  account  in  the  theoretical  solution 
seems  to  mainly  affect  the  intensity  of  the  scattered  light.  The  shape  of  the  diffraction 
pattern,  referring  to  the  frequency  of  the  maxima  and  minima  corresponding  to 
constructive  and  destructive  interference,  respectively,  is  for  the  most  part  similar.  Thus, 
a good  approximation  of  the  transmitted  light,  may  be  possible  to  achieve  by  treating  it  as 
the  light  diffracted  through  an  aperture  with  the  same  dimensions  as  the  slab.  This  is  seen 
particularly  in  the  forward  direction,  i.e.  zero  scattering  angle. 


From  the  comparison  made  in  the  previous  section  (Figure  31)  it  was  realized  that 
it  may  be  possible  to  acquire  an  approximation  for  the  transmitted  part  of  the  scattered 
light  by  treating  it  as  the  light  diffracted  through  an  aperture  with  the  same  dimensions  as 
the  slab.  In  order  to  obtain  an  expression  for  the  scattered  light  that  is  transmitted  through 
the  dielectric  slab,  we  first  treat  the  slab  as  if  its  material  properties  were  the  same  as 


(4-  14) 


4,2  Transmitted  Scattered  Field 
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Figure  31:  Comparison  between  microwave  measurement  (crosses)  of  the  scattering  by  a 
0.15  A,  thin  Bk7  glass  flake  with  large  dimensions  6.35  X by  6.35  A.  and  the  modified  IBC 
solution  (solid  line),  which  does  not  take  the  transmitted  light  into  account.  Note  the 
diffraction  peaks  in  the  forward  direction  (zero  degree  scattering  angle)  and  direction  of 
specular  reflection  (here  at  90  degree  scattering  angle),  a)  perpendicular  polarization;  b) 
parallel  polarization. 
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Screen  A 


Screen  B 
(complementary  to 
screen  A) 


Figure  32:  Illustration  of  the  similar  diffraction  patterns  when  plane  waves  are  incident 
on  complementary  screens. 

those  of  free  space.  Further,  we  assume  that  the  transmitted  light  through  such  a slab  can 
be  viewed  as  the  light  diffracted  through  a slit,  which  is  geometrically  complementary  to 
the  slab  (Figure  32). 

There  is  no  rigorous  equivalence  principle  for  complementary  screens  made  of 
dielectric  material,  such  as  the  Babinet’s  principle  for  perfectly  conducting  thin 
complementary  screens  (Booker,  1946).  However,  in  order  to  here  obtain  an  approximate 
expression  for  the  diffracted  radiation  transmitted  through  the  slab,  we  chose  to  employ 
the  scalar  form  of  Babinet’s  principle  relating  the  diffraction  by  complementary  opaque 
thin  screens  (Bom  and  Wolf,  1980)  and  write  down  the  relation  between  the  diffracted 
light  transmitted  through  the  slit  complementary  to  the  slab  and  the  external  diffracted 
light  by  the  original  slab  as 
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(4-  15) 


This  way,  the  diffraction  coefficients  for  the  light  transmitted  through  the  slit  in  the 
forward  direction  can  be  written  as 


By  the  forward  direction  it  is  meant  all  directions  into  the  half-space  in  front  of  the  slab 
limited  by  the  plane  tangent  to  the  surface  of  the  slab  or  its  complementary  screen;  all 
other  directions  are  referred  to  as  the  backward  direction  (Figure  33). 

Using  this  approximation,  the  external  diffracted  light  from  the  original  slab  and 
the  diffracted  light  transmitted  through  a slab,  with  refractive  index  of  free  space,  have 
the  same  diffraction  patterns  away  from  the  incident  direction  and  they  cancel  each  other 
when  they  are  added. 


• P 

external 


-in 


(4-  16) 


transmitted 


backward  direction 


► 


forward  direction 


Figure  33:  Plane  tangent  to  the  surface  of  the  slab  dividing  the  scattering  directions  into 
the  two  half  spaces  referred  to  as  forward  and  backward  direction,  respectively. 
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In  order  to  take  the  thickness  and  the  dielectric  properties  of  the  slab  into  account 
we  develop  expressions  for  the  effective  reflection  (reff)  and  effective  transmission  ( tejf ) 
coefficients  with  the  proper  phase  relation.  With  these  coefficients  the  total  diffraction 
coefficient  for  the  scattered  field  by  a dielectric  slab  can  be  written  on  the  following  form 
D,otal  = D 'Mmol  + teff  ' ^'transmitted  (forward  direction) 

(4-  17) 

Dto,ai  = reff  ■ D external  (backward  direction) 

To  analyze  reflections  and  transmissions  of  a uniform  plane  wave  incident  on  the 
slab  at  an  arbitrary  angle,  we  will  reintroduce  the  plane  of  incidence,  which  is  defined  as 
the  plane  formed  by  a unit  vector  normal  to  the  reflecting  interface  and  the  vector  in  the 
in  direction  of  incidence.  At  each  interface  of  the  slab,  the  reflection  and  transmission 
coefficients  r±,  />/,  t±,  and  ?//,  corresponding  to  light  with  its  electric  field  vector 
perpendicular  and  parallel  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  are  found  using  the  Fresnel’s 
equations.  Here,  we  will  let  r\(±jr>  and  r2(±jr>  represent  the  reflection  coefficients  for 
external  and  internal  reflection,  respectively,  whereas  t\( ±jr)  and  t2(ij/)  will  represent  the 
transmission  coefficients  into  and  out  of  the  slab,  respectively.  The  phase  of  the  reflected 
and  transmitted  fields  also  depends  on  the  optical  path  length.  In  order  to  account  for 
differences  in  path  length  and  the  associated  phase  shifts  we  introduce  the  distances  <$i, 
and  <?3,  which  are  shown  in  Figure  34,  and  define  the  following  phase  shifts 

A,  = e~jk's' 

A2  - ejkS> 

A3  = ejkSi 


(4-  18) 
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Figure  34:  Illustration  of  the  differences  in  optical  path  lengths  for  the  light  transmitted 
through  a slab  of  thickness  d. 

where 

5,  = d/cos9n 

5 2 =25,  sin  9,i  sin9i  (4-  19) 

<53  =5,  cos(9i  -9n) 

and  the  angles  9r,  9ti,  and  9ti2,  defined  in  Figure  34,  are  related  to  the  incident  angle  9i  via 
Snell’s  laws  of  reflection  and  refraction.  Furthermore,  d is  the  thickness  of  the  slab  and  k 
and  k'are  the  respective  propagation  constants  in  free  space  and  in  the  dielectric  material. 
The  first  phase  shift,  Ai,  is  the  phase  delay  accompanying  the  field  during  a single  transit 
through  the  slab.  The  phase  shift  A2  accounts  for  the  difference  in  path  length  for 
different  rays  leaving  the  slab.  Finally,  the  phase  shift  A3  is  needed  to  relate  the  phase  of 
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the  rays  transmitted  through  the  slab  on  the  far  side  (surface  2 in  Figure  34)  to  the  front 
surface  (surface  1 in  Figure  34). 

We  can  now  write  down  the  expression  for  the  total  reflection  and  transmission, 
r,ot  and  ttou  respectively  as 


N 


= r. 


+ rt  = 


r\  +txt2 


r22n-3Af-2An2- 


n=2 


t tot 


' N 

2^1  + t\h 


r22"_2A2,,_1A2_1 


(4-20) 


V n=2  ) 

where  r,  is  the  part  of  the  reflection  coefficient  that  correspond  to  light  transmitted  in  the 
direction  of  reflection  after  internal  reflection(s).  The  integer  (N-l)  corresponds  to  the 
number  of  internal  reflections  that  take  place.  If  the  width  of  the  slab  is  infinite,  N— > 
How  many  internal  reflections  that  should  be  taken  into  account  depends  on  how  the 
surfaces,  which  form  the  edges  of  the  slab,  should  be  treated.  Here  we  consider  that  the 
surface  of  the  edges  is  flat  and  perpendicular  to  the  front  and  back  surface.  In  this  case  a 
fraction  of  the  light  will  leak  out,  but  the  internal  reflections  will  continue  with  the  same 
angle  of  reflection,  until  all  light  is  transmitted  or  absorbed,  thus  N— > °° 

As  already  mentioned  in  the  previous  section,  the  diffraction  coefficient  is 
proportional  to  the  reflection  coefficient,  r\,  in  the  direction  of  specular  reflection.  In 
order  to  derive  an  expression  for  the  effective  reflection  coefficient,  which  includes  the 
contribution  from  internal  reflections,  we  write  the  diffraction  coefficient  for  the 
externally  diffracted  field  Dexternai  in  the  following  form 


D 


external 


= r\-fd 


(4-21) 
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where /rf  is  a function  that  only  contains  information  about  the  shape  of  the  diffraction 
pattern.  Next,  the  diffraction  coefficient  for  the  light,  which  after  multiple  internal 
reflections,  is  transmitted  in  the  direction  of  reflection,  D'ransm itted , can  be  expressed  as 

Kansmined  = r,  ' fd  (4-  22) 


With  the  aim  of  writing  down  the  diffraction  coefficient  for  the  scattered  field  in  the 
backward  direction  in  the  form  given  in  equation  (4-  17),  and  using  equations  (4-21)  and 
(4-  22),  the  expression  for  the  effective  reflection  coefficient,  reg , is  developed  in  the 
following  way 


D total  ^ external  ^ transmitted  ^ external  ^t  f d ^ external 
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external 


( r\ 
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(4-  23) 


D external  * eff  ' ^ external 


where  the  effective  reflection  coefficient  reg  hence  is  defined  by 


reff  - 


f \ 

1 + -^ 


V 


(4-  24) 


On  the  other  hand,  the  diffraction  coefficient  for  the  total  diffracted  light  in  the  forward 
direction  can  now  be  expressed  as 

D total  ~ D external  + ^ transmitted  ~ ^ external  * eff  ^ transmitted  (4-  25) 


where  the  effective  transmission  coefficient  teff  '\ s equal  to  t,u,. 


4.3  Total  Scattered  Field 


To  write  down  the  total  scattered  field  by  a thin  dielectric  slab  we  only  need  to 
replace  the  dyadic  diffraction  coefficient  in  equation  (4-  14).  That  is. 
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q=\ 


where  D total  includes  the  new  diffraction  coefficients  developed  above  for  each  half 
space  of  forward  and  backward  directions.  By  applying  the  results  of  the  method  of 
equivalent  currents  in  Section  2.4,  the  explicit  formulation  of  the  scattering  by  a flake  of 
finite  height  h can  ultimately  be  written  as 


where  y/  describes  the  angle  between  the  direction  of  the  observation  point  and  the 
scattering  plane.  In  Figure  35  the  scattering  by  a dielectric  flake  predicted  by  our  model  is 
compared  with  the  same  measurement  that  was  demonstrated  in  Figure  3 1 (in  which  the 
measurement  was  shown  in  comparison  with  the  calculation  of  external  scattered  field). 
Here  the  transmitted  scattering  is  included  in  the  calculation  and  the  overall  agreement 
between  model  and  experiment  is  good  except  in  the  directions  along  the  surface  of  the 
flake  (here  45  and  -135  degrees  scattering  angle),  where  the  theoretical  model  possesses  a 
discontinuity.  This  discontinuity,  however,  is  an  expected  trait  of  our  model  due  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  transmitted  part  of  the  scattering  is  taken  into  account. 

Further  evaluation  our  scattering  model  is  made  in  Chapter  5,  where  predictions 
by  the  model  are  compared  with  laboratory  microwave  measurements  of  different  flakes 


(4-  27) 
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in  various  orientations. 
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Figure  35:  Comparison  between  microwave  measurement  (crosses)  of  the  scattering  by  a 
0.15  X thin  Bk7  glass  flake  with  large  dimensions  6.35  X by  6.35  X and  our  heuristic 
solution  (solid  line).  An  overall  agreement  is  found  except  in  the  directions  along  the 
surface  of  the  flake.  The  discontinuity  at  these  angles  (here  45  and  -135  degrees 
scattering  angle),  are  due  to  how  the  transmitted  part  of  the  scattering  is  taken  into 
account  in  the  model,  a)  perpendicular  polarization;  b)  parallel  polarization. 


CHAPTER  5 

ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  SCATTERING  MODEL 


The  new  electromagnetic  scattering  model  developed  for  dielectric  flakes  in  the 
previous  chapter  is  an  approximate  one  and  it  thus  remains  essential  to  examine  the 
extent  of  its  validity.  This  is  the  topic  of  this  chapter,  wherein  results  derived  from  the 
model  are  compared  to  experimental  data  collected  in  controlled  laboratory  scattering 
measurements. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  chapter  (Sections  5.1  - 5.4),  we  assess  our  model  for  the 
scattering  by  flakes  with  regard  to  the  assumptions  made  in  the  model  (i.e.  scattering  by  a 
thin  rectangular  flake  oriented  in  such  a way  that  two  of  its  edges  are  kept  perpendicular 
to  the  scattering  plane).  The  range  of  the  model  is  tested  both  in  the  case  of  scattering  by 
flakes  in  fixed  orientation  (Section  5.1)  and  in  the  case  of  scattering  averaged  over  the 
rotation  of  the  flake  (Section  5.2).  We  show  that  the  prediction  by  the  model  approaches 
the  one  offered  by  the  geometric  optics  approximation  as  the  large  dimensions  (width  and 
height)  of  the  flake  are  increased  (Section  5.3).  In  connection  with  these  tests,  we  also 
present  a comparison  of  some  of  the  experimental  scattering  data  to  DDA  calculations 
(Section  5.4). 

The  flakes  used  in  the  various  tests  are  made  of  either  Bk7  glass  or  acrylic,  which 
at  the  laboratory  range  of  wavelengths  (2. 7-4.0  mm)  have  the  refractive  index  m = 2.52  - 
/0.030  and  m = 1.62  -/0.003,  respectively.  Bk7  glass  is  a standard  optical  material  of  high 
quality  known  for  its  homogeneity.  Whereas  Bk7  glass  has  a rather  high  refractive  index, 
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acrylic  has  a refractive  index  in  the  range  commonly  found  in  natural  materials.  Acrylic 
is  specifically  used  as  an  analog  material  for  silicate  in  microwave  scattering 
experiments.  The  acrylic  material,  from  which  the  test  flakes  for  our  experiments  were 
machined,  appears  to  be  very  homogeneous  and  most  of  the  flakes  were  made  from  the 
same  stock. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  chapter,  we  evaluate  the  possibility  of  using  our  model  to 
describe  the  scattering  by  flakes  in  general,  specifically  with  regard  to  other  shapes 
(Section  5.5)  and  random  orientation  (Section  5.6).  Section  5.7  gives  a summary  of  the 
assessment. 


5.1  Fixed  Orientation 

In  this  section,  theoretical  predictions  from  our  scattering  model  are  compared 
with  microwave  measurements  for  a flake  in  a fixed  orientation.  The  physical  parameters 
of  the  test  flakes  are  listed  in  Table  1.  A number  of  different  orientations  and  a range  of 
flake  dimensions  have  been  used  for  the  comparisons  (Figure  36  through  Figure  49).  In 
Figure  36  through  Figure  41,  the  flake  is  made  of  Bk7  glass.  In  Figure  44  through  Figure 
49,  the  flake  is  made  of  acrylic.  The  flake,  orientation  and  wavelength  used  for  a 
particular  comparison  are  indicated  in  the  figure  caption.  The  orientation  of  the  flake  with 
regard  to  the  incident  light  is  illustrated  in  Figure  10  (Chapter  2). 

In  Figure  36  and  Figure  37,  the  result  of  the  scattering  omitting  the  transmission  is 
also  plotted,  so  as  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  the  transmitted  part  in  the  total  scattered  light. 
In  Figure  36  and  Figure  37,  which  show  the  scattering  by  flakes  of  various  thickness, 
different  effects  of  interference  can  be  seen.  Particularly  in  the  forward  direction,  the 
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Table  1:  Data  for  the  flakes  used  in  the  test  simulations,  in  which  the  light  scattering  by  a 
flake  in  certain  fixed  orientations  is  compared. 


Flake 

Figure 

Refractive 

Index 

m 

Large 

Dimensions 
width  x height 
[A  (4mm)] 

Thickness 
[A  (4mm)] 

Aspect 

Ratio 

Size 

Parameter 

X 

1 

35^10 

2.52  -z'0.030 

6.35x6.35 

0.043 

148 

3.25 

2 

35-38 

2.52  -z'0.030 

6.35x6.35 

0.144 

44 

10.9 

3 

35-38 

2.52  -z'0.030 

6.35x6.35 

0.218 

29 

16.5 

4 

41 

2.52  -z'0.030 

3.18x6.35 

0.144 

22 

7.69 

5 

42 

2.52  -z'0.030 

12.7x12.7 

0.246 

52 

37.1 

6 

43-48 

1.62  -z'0.003 

6.35x6.35 

0.125 

51 

9.43 

7 

43-48 

1.62  -z'0.003 

6.35x6.35 

0.250 

25 

18.9 

8 

43-48 

1.62  -z'0.003 

6.35x6.35 

0.377 

17 

28.5 

9 

49 

1.62  -z'0.003 

12.7x12.7 

0.378 

34 

57.1 

* Surface-equivalent  sphere  size  parameter 


result  of  destructive  and  constructive  interference  can  be  seen  in  Figure  36a, c and  Figure 
37a, c respectively. 

The  model  and  the  experimental  scattering  data  generally  agree  in  and  near  the 
forward  direction  (zero  degree  scattering  angle)  and  in  and  near  the  direction  of  specular 
reflection.  This  appears  to  be  true,  both  for  large  flakes  (Flakes  5 and  9 in  Table  1)  with  a 
width  of  12.7  A (Figure  43  and  Figure  50)  and  for  a small  flake  (Flake  4 in  Table  1)  with 
a width  of  3.18  A (Figure  42).  Due  to  the  nature  of  the  approximation  there  is  a 
discontinuity  in  the  directions  along  the  surface  of  the  flake.  The  largest  disagreement  is 
also  found  near  these  discontinuities.  Nevertheless,  the  intensity  levels  in  the  directions 
along  the  surface  of  the  flake  are  low  and  therefore  only  minimally  affect  the  prediction. 
Because  of  the  low  level  of  intensity,  the  discrepancy  is  of  less  importance  when  the 
scattered  intensity  is  averaged  over  the  orientation  of  the  flake,  as  shown  in  the  next 


section. 
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As  expected,  the  scattering  prediction  is  more  accurate  for  the  Bk7  glass  flakes 
because  they  have  a higher  refractive  index,  and  thus,  the  approximation  inherent  to  the 
IBC’s  is  more  accurate  (Section  2.3).  It  also  appears  that  the  agreement  between 
calculations  and  experimental  data  improves  the  thinner  the  flake  is  (Figure  40  and 
Figure  41). 

An  intrinsic  predicament  in  treating  the  scattering  as  a sum  of  the  external  and 
transmitted  scattered  light  is  that  at  some  specific  angle,  dependent  on  the  refractive 
index  and  thickness  of  the  flake,  complete  or  close  to  complete  destructive  interference 
may  occur  in  the  model.  In  either  case  the  result  of  the  theoretical  model  will  predict  no 
or  very  little  scattered  light  in  the  backward  direction  (defined  in  Section  4.2).  Certainly, 
this  situation  is  not  realistic.  In  fact,  this  situation  corresponds  to  little  light  being 
reflected  from  the  surface,  while  there  is  still  some  diffraction  from  sources  neglected  in 
our  model  (e.g.,  light  diffracted  form  the  faces  of  the  edges)  that  in  this  case  become 
important.  This  diffraction  smoothes  the  scattering  as  a function  of  the  scattering  angle, 
as  seen  in  the  experimental  data.  An  example  of  the  difficulty  due  to  near  complete 
destructive  interference  is  shown  in  Figure  47c,  where  it  can  be  seen  that  the  scattered 
light  in  the  backward  direction  almost  vanishes  in  the  prediction  by  our  model.  When 
averaging  the  scattered  light  over  rotation  of  the  flake,  the  effect  of  interference  will  be 
seen  in  the  averaged  scattering  properties  as  a function  of  scattering  angle,  but  the  effect 
will  not  be  as  dramatic  as  in  the  case  of  scattering  by  a flake  in  fixed  orientation.  This 
will  be  shown  in  Section  5.2  and  further  discussed  in  Chapter  6. 
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scattering  angle 


Figure  36:  Comparison  of  the  scattering  model  (solid  line)  with  microwave  data 
(crosses).  Plots  a - c show  the  scattering  by  Bk7  glass  flakes  1-3  described  in  Table  1. 
The  light  is  incident  normal  to  the  surface  of  the  flake.  The  radiation  has  a wavelength  of 
4 mm  and  is  polarized  perpendicular  to  the  scattering  plane.  The  dashed  line  shows  the 
result  when  the  transmitted  light  is  not  taken  into  account.  The  discontinuity  in  the  solid 
line  is  discussed  in  Section  5.1. 
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scattering  angle 


Figure  37:  Same  as  Figure  36  except  that  here  the  radiation  is  polarized  parallel  to  the 
scattering  plane.  The  scattering  model  (solid  line)  is  compared  with  microwave  data 
(crosses).  Plots  a - c show  the  scattering  by  Bk7  glass  flakes  1-3  described  in  Table  1. 
The  light  is  incident  normal  to  the  surface  of  the  flake.  The  radiation  has  a wavelength  of 
4 mm.  The  dashed  line  shows  the  result  when  the  transmitted  light  is  not  taken  into 
account.  The  discontinuity  in  the  solid  line  is  discussed  in  Section  5.1. 
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Figure  38:  Comparison  of  the  scattering  model  (solid  line)  with  microwave  data 
(crosses).  Plots  a - c show  the  scattering  by  Bk7  glass  flakes  1-3  described  in  Table  1. 

The  light  is  incident  at  45  degrees  to  the  normal  of  the  flake’s  surface.  The  radiation  has  a 
wavelength  of  4 mm  and  is  polarized  perpendicular  to  the  scattering  plane.  The  dashed 
line  shows  the  result  when  the  transmitted  light  is  not  taken  into  account.  The 
discontinuity  in  the  solid  line  is  discussed  in  Section  5.1. 
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scattering  angle 


Figure  39:  Same  as  Figure  38  except  that  the  radiation  is  polarized  parallel  to  the 
scattering  plane.  The  scattering  model  (solid  line)  is  compared  with  microwave  data 
(crosses).  Plots  a - c show  the  scattering  by  Bk7  glass  flakes  1-3  described  in  Table  1. 

The  light  is  incident  at  45  degrees  to  the  normal  of  the  flake’s  surface.  The  radiation  has  a 
wavelength  of  4 mm.  The  dashed  line  shows  the  result  when  the  transmitted  light  is  not 
taken  into  account.  The  discontinuity  in  the  solid  line  is  discussed  in  Section  5.1. 
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Figure  40:  Comparison  of  the  scattering  model  (solid  line)  with  microwave  data 
(crosses).  Plots  a - c show  the  scattering  by  Bk7  glass  flake  1 (described  in  Table  1)  with 
the  light  incident  at  30,  45  and  60  degrees  to  the  normal  of  the  flake’s  surface.  The 
radiation  has  a wavelength  of  2.7  mm  and  is  polarized  perpendicular  to  the  scattering 
plane.  The  discontinuity  in  the  solid  line  is  discussed  in  Section  5.1. 
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scattering  angle 


Figure  41:  Same  as  Figure  40  except  that  the  radiation  is  polarized  parallel  to  the 
scattering  plane.  The  scattering  model  (solid  line)  is  compared  with  microwave  data 
(crosses).  Plots  a - c show  the  scattering  by  Bk7  glass  flake  1 (described  in  Table  1)  with 
the  light  incident  at  30,  45  and  60  degrees  to  the  normal  of  the  flake’s  surface.  The 
radiation  has  a wavelength  of  2.7  mm.  The  discontinuity  in  the  solid  line  is  discussed  in 
Section  5.1. 
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scattering  angle 

Figure  42:  Comparison  of  the  scattering  model  (solid  line)  with  microwave  data  (crosses) 
for  Bk7  glass  flake  4 (described  in  Table  1)  with  the  light  incident  at  45  degrees  to  the 
normal  of  the  flake’s  surface.  The  radiation  has  a wavelength  of  4 mm  and  is  polarized 
perpendicular  (a)  and  parallel  (b)  to  the  scattering  plane.  The  discontinuity  in  the  solid 
line  is  discussed  in  Section  5.1. 
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Figure  43:  Comparison  of  the  scattering  model  (solid  line)  with  microwave  data  (crosses)  for  Bk7  glass  flake  5 (described  in  Table  1) 
with  the  light  incident  at  45  degrees  to  the  normal  of  the  flake’s  surface.  The  radiation  has  a wavelength  of  4 mm  and  is  polarized 
perpendicular  (a)  and  parallel  (b)  to  the  scattering  plane.  The  discontinuity  in  the  solid  line  is  discussed  in  Section  5.1. 
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Figure  44:  Comparison  of  the  scattering  model  (solid  line)  with  microwave  data 
(crosses).  Plots  a - c show  the  scattering  by  acrylic  flakes  6-8  described  in  Table  1.  The 
light  is  incident  at  45  degrees  to  the  normal  of  the  flake’s  surface.  The  radiation  has  a 
wavelength  of  4 mm  and  is  polarized  perpendicular  to  the  scattering  plane.  The 
discontinuity  in  the  solid  line  is  discussed  in  Section  5.1. 
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Figure  45:  Same  as  Figure  44  except  that  the  radiation  is  polarized  parallel  to  the 
scattering  plane.  The  scattering  model  (solid  line)  is  compared  with  microwave  data 
(crosses).  Plots  a - c show  the  scattering  by  acrylic  flakes  6-8  described  in  Table  1.  The 
light  is  incident  at  45  degrees  to  the  normal  of  the  flake’s  surface.  The  radiation  has  a 
wavelength  of  4 mm.  The  discontinuity  in  the  solid  line  is  discussed  in  Section  5.1. 
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Figure  46:  Comparison  of  the  scattering  model  (solid  line)  with  microwave  data 
(crosses).  Plots  a - c show  the  scattering  by  acrylic  flakes  6-8  described  in  Table  1.  The 
light  is  incident  at  30  degrees  to  the  normal  of  the  flake’s  surface.  The  radiation  has  a 
wavelength  of  4 mm  and  is  polarized  perpendicular  to  the  scattering  plane.  The 
discontinuity  in  the  solid  line  is  discussed  in  Section  5.1. 
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Figure  47:  Same  as  Figure  46  except  that  the  radiation  is  polarized  parallel  to  the 
scattering  plane.  The  scattering  model  (solid  line)  is  compared  with  microwave  data 
(crosses).  Plots  a - c show  the  scattering  by  acrylic  flakes  6-8  described  in  Table  1.  The 
light  is  incident  at  30  degrees  to  the  normal  of  the  flake’s  surface.  The  radiation  has  a 
wavelength  of  4 mm.  The  discontinuity  in  the  solid  line  is  discussed  in  Section  5.1. 
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Figure  48:  Comparison  of  the  scattering  model  (solid  line)  with  microwave  data 
(crosses).  Plots  a - c show  the  scattering  by  acrylic  flakes  6-8  in  Table  1.  The  light  is 
incident  at  60  degrees  to  the  normal  of  the  flake’s  surface.  The  radiation  has  a wavelength 
of  2.7  mm  and  is  polarized  perpendicular  to  the  scattering  plane.  The  discontinuity  in  the 
solid  line  is  discussed  in  Section  5.1. 
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scattering  angle 


Figure  49:  Same  as  Figure  48  except  that  the  radiation  is  polarized  parallel  to  the 
scattering  plane.  The  scattering  model  (solid  line)  is  compared  with  microwave  data 
(crosses).  Plots  a - c show  the  scattering  by  acrylic  flakes  6-8  in  Table  1.  The  light  is 
incident  at  60  degrees  to  the  normal  of  the  flake’s  surface.  The  radiation  has  a wavelength 
of  2.7  mm.  The  discontinuity  in  the  solid  line  is  discussed  in  Section  5.1. 
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Figure  50:  Comparison  of  the  scattering  model  (solid  line)  with  microwave  data  (crosses)  for  Bk7  glass  flake  1 (described  in  Table  1) 
with  the  light  incident  at  45  degrees  to  the  normal  of  the  flake’s  surface.  The  radiation  has  a wavelength  of  2.7  mm  and  is  polarized 
perpendicular  (a)  and  parallel  (b)  to  the  scattering  plane.  The  discontinuity  in  the  solid  line  is  discussed  in  Section  5.1. 
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5.2  Average  over  Rotation 

The  previous  section  showed  examples  of  how  theoretical  predictions  using  our 
scattering  model  compare  to  experimental  data  for  a number  of  different  flakes  in  various 
fixed  orientations.  To  test  the  model  over  a wide  range  of  orientations,  this  section  will 
present  comparisons  between  calculated  and  measured  scattering  properties  averaged 
over  the  rotation  of  a test  flake.  For  each  test  case,  shown  in  Figure  51  through  Figure  60, 
the  compared  scattering  properties  are  (i)  the  total  intensity,  (ii)  the  polarization  at  two 
different  wavelengths,  (iii)  the  color  ( Ired  - Iblue)/(  Ired  + Ibtue ) , and  (iv)  the  polarimetric 

color  ( Pred  - Pbiue).  Color  and  polarimetric  color  are  measures  of  the  relative  difference 

in  intensity  and  polarization  of  the  scattered  light  at  a longer  and  a shorter  wavelength, 
here  referred  to  as  red  and  blue,  respectively.  Color  and  polarimetric  color  are  measures 
that  are  commonly  used  as  diagnostic  tools  for  investigating  light  scattering  properties  of 
small  particles  (Kolokolova  et  al.,  1997).  Here,  we  use  color  and  polarimetric  color 
(together  with  intensity  and  polarization)  as  diagnostic  tools  to  evaluate  our  scattering 
model.  Again,  tests  were  carried  out  with  both  Bk7  glass  and  acrylic  flakes.  The 
dimensions  vary  between  0.043  A.  and  0.246  X in  thickness  and  between  3.18  X and  25.4 
X in  width.  The  reference  of  the  flake  used  in  a particular  comparison  is  indicated  in  the 
figure  caption  and  more  details  about  the  physical  properties  of  the  flake  are  found  in 
Table  2. 

Although  there  are  structures  in  the  measurements  that  are  not  reproduced  in  the 
modeling,  the  overall  agreement  is  remarkably  good  in  most  of  the  test  cases.  Relative 
measures  such  as  polarization,  color  and  polarimetric  color  show  the  right  trends  in  all 
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test  cases,  even  in  the  case  of  flake  14  with  a width  of  3.18  A.  (Figure  55).  As  expected, 
the  accuracy  of  the  model  worsens  for  smaller  aspect  ratios,  as  exemplified  by  flake  12, 
which  has  an  aspect  ratio  of  17  (Figure  58).  However,  the  correct  trends  are  still  visible  in 
the  prediction  by  the  model.  We  conclude  that  our  model,  in  general,  offers  a good 
approximation  of  the  scattering  by  a flake  when  the  large  dimensions  of  the  flake  are 
greater  than  6 X and  the  aspect  ratio  exceeds  25. 

Surprisingly,  the  largest  discrepancy  in  polarization  (seen  more  clearly  in 
polarimetric  color  plots)  is  found  for  scattering  by  the  thinnest  flakes  of  both  Bk7  glass 
and  acrylic,  i.e.  flake  13  and  flake  19  (Figure  54  and  Figure  60).  The  mechanism  for  this, 
which  apparently  becomes  important  when  the  flake  becomes  very  thin  in  terms  of  the 
wavelength,  is  not  yet  understood.  The  structure  seen  in  the  polarization  in  the 
experimental  scattering  data  of  flake  19  is  confirmed  by  a comparison  with  DDA 
calculations  in  Section  5.4. 


Table  2:  Data  for  the  flakes  used  in  the  test  simulations,  modeling  the  light  scattering 
averaged  over  the  rotation  of  the  flake. 


Flake 

Figure 

Refractive 

Index 

m 

Large 

Dimensions 
width  x height 
[X  (4mm)] 

Thickness 
[X  (4mm)] 

Aspect 

Ratio 

Size 

Parameter 

X 

10 

50 

2.52  -70.030 

12.7x12.7 

0.246 

52 

37.1 

11 

51 

2.52  -70.030 

6.35x6.35 

0.218 

29 

16.5 

12 

52 

2.52  -i0.030 

6.35x6.35 

0.144 

44 

10.9 

13 

53 

2.52  -z'0.030 

6.35x6.35 

0.043 

148 

3.25 

14 

54 

2.52  -z'0.030 

3.18x6.35 

0.144 

22 

7.69 

15 

55 

1.62  -z'0.003 

25.4x12.7 

0.381 

67 

40.7 

16 

56 

1.62  -z'0.003 

12.7x12.7 

0.378 

34 

57.1 

17 

57 

1.62  -z'0.003 

6.35x12.7 

0.377 

17 

40.3 

18 

58 

1.62  -z'0.003 

6.35x12.7 

0.250 

25 

26.7 

19 

59 

1.62  -z'0.003 

6.35x12.7 

0.125 

51 

13.3 

* Surface-equivalent  sphere  size  parameter 
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Figure  51:  Comparison  between  theoretical  calculations  using  our  scattering  model  (solid 
line)  and  microwave  data  (crosses).  The  scattering  is  averaged  over  rotation  for  Bk7  glass 
flake  10  described  in  Table  2.  a)  total  intensity  and  polarization  with  wavelength  2.7  mm; 
b)  total  intensity  and  polarization  with  wavelength  4 mm;  c)  corresponding  color  and 
polarimetric  color. 
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Figure  52:  Comparison  between  theoretical  calculations  using  our  scattering  model  (solid 
line)  and  microwave  data  (crosses).  Scattering  properties  averaged  over  rotation  for  Bk7 
glass  flake  1 1 described  in  Table  2.  a)  total  intensity  and  polarization  with  wavelength  2.7 
mm;  b)  total  intensity  and  polarization  with  wavelength  4 mm;  c)  corresponding  color 
and  polarimetric  color. 
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Figure  53:  Comparison  between  theoretical  calculations  using  our  scattering  model  (solid 
line)  and  microwave  data  (crosses).  The  scattering  is  averaged  over  rotation  for  Bk7  glass 
flake  12  described  in  Table  2.  a)  total  intensity  and  polarization  with  wavelength  2.7  mm; 
b)  total  intensity  and  polarization  with  wavelength  4 mm;  c)  corresponding  color  and 
polarimetric  color. 
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Figure  54:  Comparison  between  theoretical  calculations  using  our  scattering  model  (solid 
line)  and  microwave  data  (crosses).  The  scattering  is  averaged  over  rotation  for  Bk7  glass 
flake  13  described  in  Table  2.  a)  total  intensity  and  polarization  with  wavelength  2.7  mm; 
b)  total  intensity  and  polarization  with  wavelength  4 mm;  c)  corresponding  color  and 
polarimetric  color. 
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Figure  55:  Comparison  between  theoretical  calculations  using  our  scattering  model  (solid 
line)  and  microwave  data  (crosses).  The  scattering  is  averaged  over  rotation  for  Bk7  glass 
flake  14  described  in  Table  2.  a)  total  intensity  and  polarization  with  wavelength  2.7  mm; 
b)  total  intensity  and  polarization  with  wavelength  4 mm;  c)  corresponding  color  and 
polarimetric  color. 
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Figure  56:  Comparison  between  theoretical  calculations  using  our  scattering  model  (solid 
line)  and  microwave  data  (crosses).  The  scattering  is  averaged  over  rotation  for  acrylic 
flake  15  described  in  Table  2.  a)  total  intensity  and  polarization  with  wavelength  2.7  mm; 
b)  total  intensity  and  polarization  with  wavelength  4 mm;  c)  corresponding  color  and 
polarimetric  color. 
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Figure  57:  Comparison  between  theoretical  calculations  using  our  scattering  model  (solid 
line)  and  microwave  data  (crosses).  The  scattering  is  averaged  over  rotation  for  acrylic 
flake  16  described  in  Table  2.  a)  total  intensity  and  polarization  with  wavelength  2.7  mm; 
b)  total  intensity  and  polarization  with  wavelength  4 mm;  c)  corresponding  color  and 
polarimetric  color. 
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Figure  58:  Comparison  between  theoretical  calculations  using  our  scattering  model  (solid 
line)  and  microwave  data  (crosses).  The  scattering  is  averaged  over  rotation  for  acrylic 
flake  17  described  in  Table  2.  a)  total  intensity  and  polarization  with  wavelength  2.7  mm; 
b)  total  intensity  and  polarization  with  wavelength  4 mm;  c)  corresponding  color  and 
polarimetric  color. 
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Figure  59:  Comparison  between  theoretical  calculations  using  our  scattering  model  (solid 
line)  and  microwave  data  (crosses).  The  scattering  is  averaged  over  rotation  for  acrylic 
flake  18  described  in  Table  2.  a)  total  intensity  and  polarization  with  wavelength  2.7  mm; 
b)  total  intensity  and  polarization  with  wavelength  4 mm;  c)  corresponding  color  and 
polarimetric  color. 
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Figure  60:  Comparison  between  theoretical  calculations  using  our  scattering  model  (solid 
line)  and  microwave  data  (crosses).  The  scattering  is  averaged  over  rotation  for  acrylic 
flake  19  described  in  Table  2.  a)  total  intensity  and  polarization  with  wavelength  2.7  mm; 
b)  total  intensity  and  polarization  with  wavelength  4 mm;  c)  corresponding  color  and 
polarimetric  color. 
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5.3  Scattering  Model  in  the  Geometrical  Optics  Regime 

In  this  section,  our  scattering  model  is  compared  to  geometrical  optics  (GO).  It  is 
expected  that  the  scattering  by  a flake  much  larger  than  the  wavelength  in  extent  will  be 
described  relatively  well  by  the  GO  approach,  and  the  larger  the  flake,  the  better  the  GO 
description  will  be.  Our  scattering  model  is  developed  within  the  premise  of  GTD  and,  as 
an  extension  of  the  GO,  the  method  is  expected  to  be  more  accurate  the  larger  the 
scatterer  is. 

With  our  scattering  model  we  are  able  to  simulate  the  scattering  by  flakes  as  small 
as  a few  wavelengths  in  size  as  well  as  large  flakes  in  the  GO  regime.  A set  of  theoretical 
predictions  of  the  polarization  averaged  over  rotation,  for  a square  flake  with  increasing 
large  dimensions  and  constant  thickness,  are  calculated  and  plotted  in  Figure  61  through 
Figure  63.  At  the  small  end,  comparison  is  made  to  microwave  measurements  and  at  the 
large  end,  comparison  is  made  to  the  geometrical  optics  solution.  These  comparisons 
illustrate  how  our  model,  as  expected,  approaches  the  geometric  optics  approximation  for 
larger  flakes.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  a characteristic  minimum  in  the  linear 
polarization  curve  develops  in  Figure  62  and  Figure  63  as  the  large  dimensions  of  the 
flake  are  increased.  This  minimum  is  due  to  interference  effects,  which  consequently 
make  the  contribution  from  diffraction  important  also  for  large  flakes.  An  example  of  this 
type  of  minimum  in  the  polarization  curve  can  be  seen  in  Figure  55  in  Section  5.2. 
Because  of  the  higher  absorption  in  the  Bk7  glass  flake,  the  interference  effects  are  not  as 
pronounced  (Figure  61)  as  in  the  case  of  the  relatively  transparent  acrylic  flakes. 
Interference  effects  are  further  discussed  and  investigated  in  Chapter  6. 
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Figure  61:  Set  of  graphs  illustrating  how  the  polarization  at  two  different  wavelengths 
(2.7  mm  and  4 mm),  color  and  polarimetric  color  change  as  the  flakes  are  made  wider 
and  eventually  approach  the  geometric  optics  approximation.  The  different  solid  lines 
show  the  result  of  the  scattering  model  for  flakes  with  respective  widths  of  6.35,  30,  120, 
600,  3000  and  12000  X.  The  gray  line  is  the  geometric  optics  approximation  and  the 
crosses  the  microwave  data  for  a 6.35  X wide  flake.  In  this  case  the  flake  is  0.144  X thick 
and  made  of  Bk7  glass  (m  = 2.52  -/0.03). 
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X=2.7  mm  X=4.0  mm 


Figure  62:  Set  of  graphs  illustrating  how  the  polarization  at  two  different  wavelengths 
(2.7  mm  and  4 mm),  color  and  polarimetric  color  change  as  the  flakes  are  made  wider 
and  eventually  approach  the  geometric  optics  approximation.  The  different  solid  lines 
show  the  result  of  the  scattering  model  for  flakes  with  respective  widths  of  6.35,  30,  120, 
600,  3000  and  12000  X.  The  gray  line  is  the  geometric  optics  approximation  and  the 
crosses  the  microwave  data  for  a 6.35  X wide  flake.  In  this  case  the  flake  is  0.25  X thick 
and  made  of  acrylic  (m  = 1 .62  -/0.003). 
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X=2.7  mm  X=4.0  mm 


Figure  63:  Set  of  graphs  illustrating  how  the  polarization  at  two  different  wavelengths 
(2.7  mm  and  4 mm),  color  and  polarimetric  color  change  as  the  flake  is  made  wider  and 
eventually  approach  the  geometric  optics  approximation.  The  different  solid  lines  show 
the  result  of  the  scattering  model  for  flakes  with  respective  widths  of  6.35,  30,  120,  600 
3000  and  12000  X.  The  gray  line  is  the  geometric  optics  approximation  and  the  crosses 
the  microwave  data  for  a 6.35  X wide  flake.  In  this  case  the  flake  is  0.378  X thick  and 
made  of  acrylic  (m  = 1 .62  -z'0.003). 
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5.4  Comparison  to  PDA 

In  this  section,  the  discrete  dipole  approximation  (DDA)  method  is  employed  to 
numerically  simulate  a few  of  the  test  measurements  of  the  scattering  by  the  acrylic 
flakes  presented  in  the  previous  sections.  The  purpose  of  this  comparison  is  twofold. 
First,  it  serves  as  an  additional  check  of  the  microwave  measurements,  in  particular  that 
the  averaging  over  rotation  is  carried  out  correctly  in  the  laboratory.  Second,  it  is  of 
interest  to  compare  the  computing  time  required  for  the  DDA  calculations  to  the  time 
necessary  to  calculate  the  same  scattering  properties  using  our  scattering  model. 

The  DDA,  also  referred  to  as  the  coupled  dipole  approximation  (Purcell  and 
Pennypacker,  1973),  is  a flexible  numerical  method  for  calculating  the  scattering  of 
electromagnetic  waves  by  objects  with  arbitrary  geometrical  shape.  The  method  was 
developed  further  by  Draine  (1988),  Draine  and  Goodman  (1993),  and  recently  reviewed 
by  Draine  and  Flatau  (1994)  and  Draine  (1999).  The  DDA  technique  allows  an  arbitrarily 
shaped  particle  to  be  represented  by  an  array  of  a certain  number  of  interacting  dipoles  on 
a cubic  lattice  grid.  Each  dipole  radiates  a field  in  response  to  the  incident  field  and  to  the 
fields  radiated  by  all  other  dipoles  in  the  array.  The  DDA  computations  presented  here 
have  been  carried  out  using  the  DDSCAT.5al0  code  provided  by  Draine  and  Flatau.  The 
details  of  the  code  can  be  found  in  the  User  Guide  by  Draine  and  Flatau  (2000). 

Figure  64  through  Figure  66  show  that  the  microwave  data  and  DDA  calculations 
for  the  flakes  1-3  listed  in  Table  3 (same  as  flakes  17-19  in  Section  5.2)  are  in  excellent 
agreement.  The  structures  in  the  polarization,  color  and  polarimetric  color  curves  are 
reproduced  relatively  well.  We  thus  conclude  that  the  laboratory  measurements  averaged 
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over  the  rotation  of  the  flake  are  accurate.  The  CPU  time  required  for  the  computations 
on  an  Alpha  Station  equipped  with  2 CPU  (each  1300  MIPS)  and  a total  of  4 Gb  RAM  is 
given  in  hours  in  Table  3.  Attempts  were  also  made  to  calculate  the  scattering  by  flake  1 1 
in  the  previous  Section  5.2,  which  has  the  dimensions  12.7  A.  x 12.7  A.  xO.378  X. 
However,  the  estimated  computer  time  that  would  be  required  was  about  1200  hours,  and 
the  computations  were  stopped.  In  contrast,  the  theoretical  predictions  by  our  scattering 
model  for  the  same  flakes  (presented  in  Section  5.2  as  Figure  58  through  Figure  60) 
required  each  0.5  hours  of  CPU  time  on  a 450  MHz  Pentium  III  desktop  computer. 


Table  3:  Data  for  the  DDA  simulations  of  acrylic  flakes  with  different  thickness.  A value 
of  \m\kd  of  less  than  0.5  is  a validity  criterion  which  ensures  accurate  DDA  calculations 
(Draine  and  Flatau,  2000).  This  criterion  makes  certain  the  lattice  spacing  d is  small 
compared  to  the  wavelength  within  the  material.  ( k is  the  free  space  wave  number) 
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Figure  64:  Microwave  measurements  (crosses)  compared  with  DDA  calculations  (solid 
line);  a)  total  intensity  and  polarization  with  wavelength  2.7  mm;  b)  total  intensity  and 
polarization  with  wavelength  4 mm;  c)  corresponding  color  and  polarimetric  color. 
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Figure  65:  Microwave  measurements  (crosses)  compared  with  DDA  calculations  (solid 
line);  a)  total  intensity  and  polarization  with  wavelength  2.7  mm;  b)  total  intensity  and 
polarization  with  wavelength  4 mm;  c)  corresponding  color  and  polarimetric  color. 
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(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Figure  66:  Microwave  measurements  (crosses)  compared  with  DDA  calculations  (solid 
line);  a)  total  intensity  and  polarization  with  wavelength  2.7  mm;  b)  total  intensity  and 
polarization  with  wavelength  4 mm;  c)  corresponding  color  and  polarimetric  color. 
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5.5  Shape  Dependence 

In  this  section,  we  examine  how  the  shape  of  the  flake  affects  its  scattering 
properties  when  the  overall  size  of  the  flake  is  in  the  order  of  a few  wavelengths.  The 
theoretical  predictions  by  our  scattering  model  are  compared  to  microwave  measurements 
of  the  scattering  by  thin  circular  disks,  with  the  objective  to  find  out  if,  or  to  what  extent, 
we  may  use  our  scattering  model  to  deduce  scattering  properties  of  flakes  of  various 
shapes. 

In  the  geometric  optics  approximation,  when  diffraction  is  neglected,  the  shape  of 
the  flake  will  only  have  an  influence  on  the  intensity  of  the  scattered  light.  The  intensity 
is  then  basically  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  cross  section  area  (the  large  surface 
area).  However,  when  flakes  are  small  and  diffraction  contributes  a significant  amount  to 
the  scattered  light,  the  shape  will  matter.  Ksienski  and  Senior  (1985)  found  that  the  shape 
of  small  (compared  to  the  wavelength),  thin  dielectric  flakes  becomes  important  when 
either  the  thickness  of  the  flake  or  the  permittivity  is  increased.  Furthermore,  scattering 
by  flakes  of  concave  shape  may  appear  different  from  the  scattering  by  convex  shaped 
flakes.  For  example,  a “Figure-eight”-shaped  flake  formed  by  connecting  two  identical 
circular  disks  may  show  scattering  properties  more  similar  to  the  scattering  by  the 
individual  disks  than  to  the  scattering  of  convex  shaped  flake  with  the  same  surface  area. 
An  analogous  result  is  found  in  the  case  of  porous  aggregates,  whose  scattering  properties 
to  a large  degree  may  be  similar  to  the  scattering  properties  of  the  constituent  particles 
(Gustafson  and  Kolokolova,  1999). 

In  Figure  67  through  Figure  69,  the  results  of  our  scattering  model  are  compared 
to  a set  of  microwave  measurements  of  the  scattering  by  thin  circular  flakes  with 
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increasing  diameter  as  described  in  Table  4.  Our  scattering  model,  which  is  based  on  the 
scattering  by  a rectangular  flake,  is  only  adjusted  by  a weight  factor,  determined  by  the 
difference  in  cross  section  area  between  the  circular  and  rectangular  flake.  In  all  three 
cases,  the  model  predicts  the  general  trends  of  the  scattering  properties.  Moreover,  as 
expected,  the  models  ability  to  describe  the  properties  of  the  scattered  light  appears  to 
improve  with  increasing  dimensions  (compare  polarization,  color  and  polarimetric  color 
in  Figure  67  through  Figure  69). 

We  conclude  that  our  model  may  be  used  to  infer  general  trends  in  light  scattering 
properties  of  circular  flakes  with  a diameter  larger  than  6 wavelengths.  Also,  despite  the 
limited  number  of  shapes  investigated,  we  believe  that  the  model,  with  some  caution,  can 
be  used  to  describe  the  scattering  properties  of  flakes  with  other  convex  shapes. 


Table  4:  Data  for  the  circular  disks  used  in  the  test  simulations,  modeling  the  scattered 
light  averaged  over  the  rotation  of  the  flake. 
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scattering  angle 


Figure  67:  Comparison  between  theoretical  calculations  using  our  scattering  model  (solid 
line)  and  microwave  data  (crosses).  Scattering  properties  averaged  over  rotation  for 
circular  flake  1 described  in  Table  4.  a)  total  intensity  and  polarization  with  wavelength 
2.7  mm;  b)  total  intensity  and  polarization  with  wavelength  4 mm;  c)  corresponding  color 
and  polarimetric  color. 
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scattering  angle 


Figure  68:  Comparison  between  theoretical  calculations  using  our  scattering  model  (solid 
line)  and  microwave  data  (crosses).  Scattering  properties  averaged  over  rotation  for 
circular  flake  2 described  in  Table  4.  a)  total  intensity  and  polarization  with  wavelength 
2.7  mm;  b)  total  intensity  and  polarization  with  wavelength  4 mm;  c)  corresponding  color 
and  polarimetric  color. 
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Figure  69:  Comparison  between  theoretical  calculations  using  our  scattering  model  (solid 
line)  and  microwave  data  (crosses).  Scattering  properties  averaged  over  rotation  for 
circular  flake  3 described  in  Table  4.  a)  total  intensity  and  polarization  with  wavelength 
2.7  mm;  b)  total  intensity  and  polarization  with  wavelength  4 mm;  c)  corresponding  color 
and  polarimetric  color. 
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5.6  Average  over  Rotation  versus  Average  over  Random  Orientation 

In  a dust  cloud  where  the  particles  have  no  preferred  orientation  (e.g.,  due  to 
magnetic  fields)  the  particles  are  often  assumed  to  be  randomly  oriented.  To  simulate  the 
light  scattering  properties  for  such  a collection  of  particles,  the  scattered  light  is  generally 
averaged  over  a uniform  distribution  of  orientations.  In  this  section,  an  experimental 
study  by  Waldemarsson  and  Gustafson  (2000)  is  extended  and  used  to  discuss  the 
possibility  of  deducing  light  scattering  characteristics  of  randomly  oriented  flakes,  by 
looking  at  the  scattered  light  averaged  over  the  rotation  of  the  flake,  given  by  our 
scattering  model. 

With  the  objective  of  investigating  the  light  scattering  properties  of  randomly 
oriented  silicate  flakes  at  visual  wavelengths,  Waldemarsson  and  Gustafson  (2000) 
carried  out  a systematic  study  of  the  scattering  by  a circular  flake  using  analog-to-light 
microwave  measurements.  With  a refractive  index,  m = 1.62  - 10.003,  acrylic  was  used  as 
an  analog  material  for  the  silicate  flake.  Machined  with  a diameter  of  12.7  X and  a 
thickness  of  0.38  X,  the  circular  acrylic  flake  was  used  to  simulate  the  scattering  by  a 
silicate  flake  with  an  8 pm  diameter  and  a 0.25  pm  thickness  in  the  visual  region.  The 
scattering  was  averaged  over  a relatively  uniform  distribution  of  orientations  in  order  to 
simulate  randomness.  In  this  section,  the  study  has  been  extended  to  include  more 
orientations.  The  simulation  of  the  light  scattering  by  a randomly  oriented  circular  flake 
was  carried  out  in  the  laboratory  in  the  following  manner.  The  scattering  averaged  over 
rotation  (also  referred  to  as  the  rotational  average)  was  measured  as  described  in  Chapter 
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Figure  70:  Illustration  of  the  tilt  angle  and  rotation  about  the  spin  axis. 


3.  The  tilt  angle,  which  is  the  angle  between  the  normal  to  the  surface  of  the  flake  and  the 
spin  axis  (Figure  70),  was  varied  in  increments  of  10  degrees  in  the  range  between  10  and 
80  degrees.  Between  80  and  90  degrees  tilt  angle,  the  variation  increment  was  reduced  to 
2 degrees  to  account  for  the  rapid  intensity  change  near  the  90  degrees  tilt  angle,  as  this 
average  includes  the  specular  reflection.  Each  rotational  average  was  properly  weighted 
according  to  the  step  size  and  tilt  angle.  The  measurements  between  80  and  90  degrees 
tilt  angle,  with  the  variation  increment  of  2 degrees,  are  the  ones  here  added  to  the  first 
set  of  measurements  reported  by  Waldemarsson  and  Gustafson  (2000).  However,  these 
additional  measurements,  only  marginally  influence  the  averaged  scattering  properties. 

In  order  to  analyze  the  dependence  on  the  kind  of  distribution  of  orientations  used 
in  a particular  average,  the  measurements  are  divided  up  in  three  different  distributions  of 
orientations  and  the  data  is  further  reduced  in  two  wavelength  intervals,  2.7-3  mm  and 
3.5-4  mm,  corresponding  to  blue  and  red  at  visual  wavelengths.  Figure  71  shows  the 
intensity  and  polarization  of  the  scattered  light  averaged  (i)  over  a uniform  distribution  of 
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orientations,  (ii)  over  rotation  including  only  tilt  angle  90  degrees  (i.e.,  the  rotational 
average  which  includes  the  specular  reflection),  and  (iii)  averaged  over  tilt  angles  10  to 
80  degrees,  hence  excluding  the  contribution  from  the  specular  reflection.  One  can  see, 
that  the  average  simulating  the  scattering  by  randomly  oriented  flakes  is  dominated  by 
the  contribution  from  the  specular  reflection.  The  intensity  and  polarization  levels  are 
lower,  but  the  spectral  and  polarimetric  dependencies  on  scattering  angle  are  found,  for 
the  most  part,  to  be  similar  to  those  of  the  average  over  rotation.  That  is,  the  scattered 
light  in  the  blue  waveband  has  a higher  intensity  than  in  the  red,  thus  indicating  blue 
color.  For  scattering  angles  smaller  than  90  degrees,  the  polarimetric  color  is  blue  (i.e., 
the  polarization  is  greater  in  the  blue  waveband  than  in  the  red).  It  is  further  found  that  if 
the  specular  reflections  are  excluded  in  the  average,  the  scattering  characteristics  are 
much  different.  Of  course,  the  intensity  levels  are  much  lower  and  although  the  color  is 
still  blue  for  most  scattering  angles,  this  dependence  is  much  weaker  and  the  polarimetric 
color  at  smaller  scattering  angles  has  changed  to  red. 

We  conclude  that  the  scattering  averaged  the  over  rotation  of  the  flake,  if  the 
specular  reflection  is  included,  may  give  an  indication  of  the  relative  scattering 
properties,  such  as  polarization,  color  and  polarimetric  color,  of  randomly  oriented  flakes. 
The  example  above  also  illustrates,  that  randomly  orientated  flakes  and  flakes  that  are 
aligned  in  some  preferred  orientation(s),  might  be  distinguishable  based  on  their  different 


scattering  properties. 
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(c) 


Scattering  angle 


Figure  71:  Comparison  of  the  angular  dependence  of  the  intensity  and  polarization  of  the 
scattered  light  by  a thin  flake  with  a 12.7  X diameter,  a 0.38  X thickness  and  refractive 
index  m = 1.62  - /0.003,  averaged  over  three  different  distributions  of  orientations,  a) 
average  over  a uniform  distribution  of  orientations  simulating  randomness;  b)  average 
over  rotation  with  the  tilt  angle  kept  at  90  degrees;  c)  averaged  over  rotation  excluding 
the  contribution  from  specular  reflection.  Squares  and  circles  represent  data  for  red  and 
blue  wavebands,  respectively.  The  solid  lines  are  only  connecting  the  data  points  as  a 
visual  aid. 
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5.7  Summary 

To  investigate  the  extent  of  validity  of  our  approximate  model  for  the  scattering 
by  thin  dielectric  flakes,  a number  of  comparisons  with  laboratory  microwave 
measurements  were  made.  The  predictions  of  our  scattering  model  are  in  good  agreement 
with  the  experimental  data,  when  the  large  dimensions  of  the  flake  are  greater  than  6 X 
and  the  aspect  ratio  exceeds  25.  This  is  true,  both  in  the  case  of  the  scattering  by  a flake 
in  fixed  orientation,  and  in  the  case  when  the  scattering  was  averaged  over  the  rotation.  It 
was  shown,  that  as  the  dimensions  of  the  flake  are  increased,  the  result  of  our  scattering 
model  approaches  the  geometric  optics  approximation.  If  interference  is  taken  into 
account,  it  is  shown  that  diffraction  can  be  important  also  for  relatively  large  flakes.  In 
particular,  a deep  characteristic  minimum  (or  set  of  minima,  depending  on  thickness)  may 
develop  as  the  large  dimensions  of  the  flake  are  increased.  When  the  experimental  data 
was  compared  to  the  results  of  the  DDA  calculations,  it  was  shown  that  the  fine  structure 
seen  in  the  measurements  were  reproduced  by  the  DDA  calculations.  Thus,  we  are 
assured  that  the  average  over  rotation  is  measured  correctly  in  the  laboratory. 

To  assess  if  our  model  can  be  used  to  deduce  light  scattering  properties  of  flakes 
in  general,  we  examined  the  dependence  on  the  shape  as  well  as  on  the  distribution  of 
orientations.  We  found  that,  albeit  with  some  caution,  the  model  may  be  used  to  infer 
scattering  properties,  not  only  for  rectangular  flakes,  but  also  in  the  case  of  other  convex 
shapes,  as  long  as  proper  weight  is  taken  to  account  for  the  cross  section  area  of  the  flake. 
With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  orientations,  we  found  that  the  properties  of  the 
scattered  light  averaged  over  rotation  computed  with  our  model,  offer  a good 
approximation  of  the  scattering  properties  of  randomly  oriented  flakes 


CHAPTER  6 

LIGHT  SCATTERING  PROPERTIES  OF  FLAKES 


In  this  chapter,  our  scattering  model  for  flakes  is  applied  to  investigate  the 
properties  of  the  light  scattered  by  flakes.  In  Chapter  5,  the  scattering  model  was  found  to 
be  in  good  agreement  with  microwave  scattering  experiments  as  long  as  the  large 
dimensions  (width  and  height)  of  the  flake  are  larger  than  6 wavelengths  and  the  aspect 
ratio  of  the  flake  is  at  least  25,  i.e.  the  large  dimensions  of  the  flake  are  at  least  25  times 
its  thickness.  It  was  also  shown  that  when  the  larger  dimensions  of  the  flake  are 
increased,  the  shape  of  the  flake  has  less  influence  on  the  scattering,  and  our  scattering 
model  approaches  the  geometric  optics  approximation. 

Throughout  this  chapter  we  look  at  the  dependence  of  the  rotational  average  of 
the  scattering  on  the  scattering  angle.  The  rotational  average  is  the  average  of  the 
scattered  light  as  the  flake  is  rotated  in  such  a way  that  the  normal  to  its  surface  is  in  the 
scattering  plane.  This  rotational  average  was  used  to  assess  our  scattering  model  in 
Chapter  5,  and  it  was  also  found  to  give  a good  approximation  of  the  light  scattering 
properties  of  randomly  oriented  flakes.  The  scattering  by  randomly  oriented  flakes  is  of 
interest  when  studying  a large  collection  of  non-aligned  flakes. 

6. 1 Intensity  and  Polarization 

In  this  section  we  explore  how  the  angular  dependence  of  the  intensity  and  linear 
polarization  vary  as  a function  of  thickness,  large  dimensions  (width  and  height)  and 
refractive  index  of  the  flake.  We  also  examine  the  case  of  having  poly-disperse  flakes,  in 
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particular  in  regard  of  the  thickness,  which  will  be  shown  being  the  dimension  that 
influence  the  scattering  the  most.  In  order  to  study  poly-dispersion  we  take  an  average 
over  a thickness  distribution,  corresponding  to  the  scattered  light  from  a collection  of 
particles  with  a varying  thickness. 

6.1.1  Dependence  on  the  thickness 

In  Figure  72,  the  rotational  average  of  the  intensity  and  polarization  of  the 
scattered  light  by  a transparent  square  flake  (with  a side  of  120  wavelengths  and 
refractive  index  m = 1.62)  is  plotted  as  a function  of  scattering  angle  and  thickness.  As 
expected,  the  intensity  is  peaked  in  the  forward  direction  and  when  the  flake  is  thin,  the 
polarization  is  found  to  be  positive  with  a the  maximum  determined  by  the  Brewster 
angle,  for  which  the  reflected  field  of  the  parallel  polarization  has  a minimum.  As  the 
thickness  of  the  flake  is  increased,  a periodic  structure  in  both  intensity  and  polarization, 
as  a function  of  thickness,  is  found.  Examples  of  profiles  of  the  intensity  and  polarization 
for  a certain  thickness  can  be  seen  in  Figures  50  - 59  in  Section  5.2.  The  periodic 
structure  of  minima,  in  an  otherwise  rather  flat  intensity  at  larger  scattering  angles,  is  a 
consequence  of  destructive  interference  between  the  field  reflected  off  the  external 
surface  and  the  field  that  is  transmitted  after  internal  reflections.  A consequence  of  the 
reduction  in  intensity  is  that  the  contribution  of  the  diffracted  field  becomes  more 
important.  While  the  reflected  field  components  of  perpendicular  and  parallel 
polarization  are  equally  reduced  by  the  destructive  interference,  the  diffracted  fields  are 
not  affected.  Thus,  since  the  diffracted  fields  of  perpendicular  and  parallel  polarization 
are  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude,  the  polarization  of  the  scattered  light  is  reduced, 
thereby  producing  the  cyclic  structure  of  minima  seen  in  the  linear  polarization  (Figure 
72).  Hence,  as  an  indirect  effect  of  the  destructive  interference,  a minimum  or  a number 
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of  minima  may  develop  in  the  angular  polarization  function.  It  may  also  appear  as  if  the 
maximum  in  polarization  is  shifted  away  from  the  scattering  angle  corresponding  to  the 
Brewster  angle.  Examples  of  this  have  been  shown  in  the  comparison  with  microwave 
scattering  data  in  Section  5.2. 

The  largest  effect  of  destructive  interference  occurs  when  the  phase  shift  due  to 
the  difference  in  optical  path  length  between  the  externally  and  internally  reflected  fields 
is  an  integer  number  of  271.  The  thickness  of  the  flake,  d,  when  this  is  the  case,  can  be 
found  from  equations  (4-  18)  to  (4-  20)  in  Chapter  4,  and  expressed  as 
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where  q is  a positive  integer,  Gt\  is  the  angle  of  refraction  (Figure  33  in  Chapter  4)  and  Xm 
is  the  wavelength  within  the  flake. 

In  Figure  73,  the  thickness,  d,  of  the  flake  given  by  equation  (6-  1)  is  plotted 
(white  lines)  together  with  the  contours  of  the  intensity  and  polarization  from  Figure  72. 

It  is  here  shown  that  the  periodic  variation  of  the  intensity  and  polarization  are  correlated 
and  coincide  with  the  thickness  expressed  in  equation  (6-  1).  Note  that,  in  Figure  73,  the 
dependence  on  thickness  is  shown  in  units  of  the  wavelength  inside  the  flake,  Xm,  in  order 
to  illustrate  how,  at  180  degrees  scattering  angle,  a minimum  in  intensity  occurs  every 
multiple  of  A.,,,/2. 

As  the  flake  is  made  thinner  the  intensity  of  the  scattering  will  drop  (Figure  74). 
Naturally,  the  limit  of  zero  thickness  is  equivalent  to  having  no  flake  present.  In  terms  of 
externally  and  internally  reflected  field  components,  at  the  limit  of  zero  thickness,  the 
difference  in  phase  between  the  fields  is  zero.  Hence,  due  to  the  inherent  180  degrees 
phase  difference  between  the  external  and  internal  reflection  coefficients,  the  components 
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(a)  (b) 

Figure  72:  Simulation  of  the  rotational  average  of  the  light  scattered  by  a square  flake 
(with  a side  of  120  A,  and  refractive  index  m =1.62)  as  a function  of  scattering  angle  and 
thickness,  a)  intensity  and  b)  polarization. 
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Figure  73:  Contours  of  intensity  and  polarization  from  Figure  72  plotted  on  top  of  each 
other  together  with  the  thickness  (given  in  equation  6-1)  at  which  destructive  interference 
occurs  (white  lines).  The  thickness  is  here  given  in  units  of  the  wavelength  within  the 
flake,  Xm,  so  as  to  illustrate  how  a minimum  in  intensity  occurs  every  multiple  of \J2  at 
180  degrees  scattering  angle. 


will  cancel  each  other  when  taking  all  internal  reflections  into  account.  Furthermore,  in 
Figure  74,  it  also  shown  that  the  polarization  maximum  remains  at  the  scattering  angle 
corresponding  to  the  Brewster  angle. 

6.1.2  Dependence  on  the  large  dimensions 

The  dependence  of  the  scattering  on  the  large  dimensions  (the  width  and  height) 
of  the  flake  is  illustrated  in  Figure  75,  where  the  intensity  and  polarization  have  been 
plotted  as  a function  of  thickness  for  a number  of  flakes  with  increasing  large 
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Figure  74:  Simulation  of  the  light  scattered  by  a square  flake  (with  a side  of  30  X and  m = 
1.62)  as  a function  of  scattering  angle  and  thickness  (here  shown  in  logarithmic  scale)  to 
illustrate  how  the  intensity  is  reduced  as  the  thickness  approaches  zero,  a)  intensity  and  b) 
polarization. 


dimensions.  In  Figure  75a-e  the  flakes  are  squares  with  respective  sides  of  6.35  X,  12.7  X, 
30  X,  120  X and  600  X.  For  comparison,  Figure  75f  shows  the  result  of  geometric  optics, 
which  corresponds  to  a flake  of  infinite  extent.  The  larger  the  large  dimensions  of  the 
flake  are,  the  less  important  the  contribution  from  the  diffracted  fields  become.  In 
addition,  because  the  intensity  in  the  forward  direction  becomes  more  peaked,  the  region 
of  scattering  angles  where  the  scattering  is  affected  by  diffraction  decreases  with 
increasing  large  dimensions.  Consequently,  the  effect  of  destructive  interference  is  seen 
at  smaller  scattering  angles  and  the  region  of  reduced  polarization  is  smaller  when  the 
flake  is  larger. 
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Figure  75:  Simulations  of  the  intensity  (left  column)  and  polarization  (right  column)  of 
the  light  scattered  by  a square  flake  (m  = 1.62)  as  a function  of  scattering  angle  and 
thickness.  From  a)  to  e)  the  flakes  are  squares  with  sides  of  6.35  X,  12.7  X,  30  X,  120  X , 
and  600  X,  respectively.  For  comparison,  f)  shows  the  result  of  geometrical  optics, 
corresponding  to  a flake  of  infinite  extent.  In  the  intensity  plots  one  can  see  (i)  how  the 
intensity  is  more  peaked  in  the  forward  direction  (zero  degree  scattering  angle)  the  larger 
the  flake  is  and  (ii)  the  larger  the  flake,  the  less  important  the  contribution  from 
diffraction  in  the  forward  direction.  Thus,  the  effect  of  destructive  interference  is  shown 
for  smaller  scattering  angles.  In  the  polarization  plots,  the  periodic  regions  of  low 
polarization  are  reduced  in  extent  as  the  size  of  the  flake  is  increased. 
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Figure  75  - continued. 
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6.1.3  Dependence  on  the  refractive  index 

A change  in  the  real  part  of  the  refractive  index,  m,  affects  the  phase  difference 
between  the  externally  and  internally  reflected  and  transmitted  fields  in  the  same  way  a 
change  in  thickness  of  the  flake  does.  In  both  cases  the  optical  path  length  (the  product  of 
distance  the  light  travels  and  refractive  index)  inside  the  flake  is  changed.  Hence,  the 
dependence  on  refractive  index  resembles  the  dependence  on  thickness.  However,  with  a 
change  in  refractive  index,  the  reflection  and  transmission  coefficients  are  also  affected. 

Figure  76a  and  b show  the  intensity  and  polarization  of  the  light  scattered  by  a 
square  flake  (of  thickness  0.25  X and  with  the  side  6.35  X and  120  X,  respectively)  as  a 
function  of  refractive  index  (real  part).  For  comparison,  the  results  of  geometrical  optics, 
corresponding  to  a flake  of  the  same  thickness  but  with  large  dimensions  infinite  in 
extent,  are  displayed  in  Figure  76c.  Because  our  scattering  model  is  based  on  an 
impedance  boundary  condition  solution,  our  model  is  not  expected  to  yield  accurate 
results  as  the  refractive  index  approaches  unity,  and  our  approximation  has  only  been 
tested  for  a refractive  index  of  1 .62  on  the  low  end.  However,  we  note  that,  as  seen  in 
Figure  76a  and  b,  the  location  of  maximum  polarization,  Pmax,  is  approaching  90  degrees 
as  the  refractive  index  approaches  unity  in  a similar  manner  to  the  results  of  geometrical 


optics  (Figure  76c). 
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Figure  76:  Simulation  of  the  intensity  (left  column)  and  polarization  (right  column)  of  the 
light  scattered  by  a square  flake  as  a function  of  scattering  angle  and  refractive  index.  In 
a)  and  b)  the  flakes  are  squares  with  the  side  6.35  X and  120  X,  respectively,  and  0.25  X 
thick.  For  comparison,  c)  shows  the  result  of  geometrical  optics,  which  corresponds  to  a 
flake  of  infinite  extent. 
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In  the  case  of  an  absorbing  flake  (i.e.  a flake  with  a refractive  index  with  a non- 
zero imaginary  part),  the  variations  resulting  from  interference  are  reduced  as  part  or  all 
of  the  transmitted  light  is  absorbed  inside  the  flake.  The  amount  of  the  transmitted  light 
that  is  absorbed  increases  with  the  thickness  of  the  flake.  The  effect  of  introducing 
absorption  in  the  flake  is  illustrated  in  Figure  77,  which  shows  the  same  simulation  as  the 
one  in  Figure  72,  except  that  an  imaginary  part  of  0.03  is  added  to  the  refractive  index, 
i.e.  m = 1.62  -z'0.03.  Comparing  Figure  77  to  Figure  72  we  see  that  the  periodic  structure 
in  intensity  and  polarization  now  are  reduced  with  increasing  thickness  due  to  the 
resulting  increase  of  absorption.  Evidently,  the  larger  the  absorption  is,  the  smaller  the 
effects  of  interference  will  be. 

6.1.4  Poly-dispersion 

The  examples  presented  above,  show  that  although  the  variations  in  intensity  and 
polarization  caused  by  interference  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  large  dimensions  of  the 
flake,  they  do  still  remain  to  some  degree,  even  as  the  large  dimensions  are  taken  to  be 
much  larger  than  the  wavelength.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  thickness  of  the  flake  is 
changed,  the  properties  of  the  scattering  can  change  substantially.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the 
scattering  by  poly-disperse  flakes,  i.e.  a collection  of  particles  with  a varying  thickness, 
the  periodic  structure  in  the  intensity  and  polarization  will  be  suppressed.  The  effect  of 
this  can  be  illustrated  by  averaging  the  scattering  over  a thickness  distribution.  In  Figure 
78,  the  data  presented  in  Figure  72,  have  been  averaged  over  a uniform  thickness 
distribution  of  width  0.4  X,  and  as  a result  most  of  the  periodic  structure  in  intensity  and 
polarization,  shown  in  Figure  72,  has  disappeared. 
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Figure  77:  Simulation  of  the  intensity  (a)  and  polarization  (b)  of  the  light  scattered  by  a 
square  flake  (with  a side  of  120  X and  refractive  index  m = 1.62  -/0.03)  as  a function  of 
scattering  angle  and  thickness.  Due  to  the  absorption  the  effects  of  interference  are 
reduced  with  increasing  thickness  (compare  Figure  72). 
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Figure  78:  Simulation  of  the  intensity  (a)  and  polarization  (b)  of  the  light  scattered  by  a 
square  flake  (with  a side  of  120  X and  refractive  index  m =1.62)  as  a function  of 
scattering  angle  and  thickness.  Here  the  scattering  is  averaged  over  a uniform  thickness 
distribution  of  width  0.4  X and  the  effects  of  interference  are  suppressed  (compare  Figure 
72). 
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Figure  79:  Linear  polarization  dependence  on  refractive  index. 

When  the  effects  of  interference  are  suppressed,  either  because  of  absorption  or 
because  of  averaging  the  scattering  over  a thickness  distribution,  the  linear  polarization  is 
relatively  independent  of  flake  thickness.  The  polarization  function  is  found  to  have  an 
asymmetric  bell-shape  with  a maximum  reaching  close  to  100%  (Figure  79).  As 
mentioned  earlier,  this  polarization  maximum,  P^,  is  located  at  the  scattering  angle  for 
which  the  reflection  of  the  parallel  polarization  has  a minimum.  Hence,  as  shown  in 
Figure  79,  the  location  of  Pmax  is  dependent  on  the  real  part  of  the  refractive  index,  and 
the  lower  the  refractive  index  is  the  closer  the  angular  position  of  Pmax  will  be  to  90 
degrees,  which  is  the  limit  for  a refractive  index  of  one. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a linear  polarization  with  a bell-like  shape  is  a well- 
known  property  of  Rayleigh  scattering,  i.e.  scattering  by  particles  much  smaller  than  the 
wavelength.  However,  above  it  is  shown  that  a bell-shaped  polarization  curve  may  also 
indicate  flakes  with  dimensions  larger  than  a wavelength.  This  polarization  characteristic 
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has  also  been  noted  by  Zakharova  and  Mishchenko  (2000,2001),  for  the  scattering  by 
wavelength-sized  flakes  and  flake-like  spheroids  with  large  aspect  ratios.  Zakharova  and 
Mishchenko  (2000,2001)  also  note  that  for  larger  plates  the  maximum  polarization  is 
shifted  from  90  degrees  towards  smaller  scattering  angles.  We  believe  this  shift  can  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  even  in  the  case  of  wavelength-sized  flakes,  the  scattering  is 
determined  to  a large  degree  by  surface  scattering.  As  the  large  dimensions  of  the  flake 
are  made  larger,  the  scattering  becomes  more  dominated  by  the  scattering  from  the  large 
surfaces,  and  consequently  dependent  on  the  specular  reflections. 

6.2  Spectral  Properties 

From  the  interference  effects  seen  in  the  intensity  and  polarization  of  the 
scattering  by  flakes,  follows  that  the  scattering  is  strongly  wavelength  dependent.  This 
wavelength  dependence  can  be  exploited  by  comparing  the  scattering  at  various 
wavelengths.  In  particular  color  and  polarimetric  color  may  be  useful  diagnostic 
properties  to  look  at.  Color  and  polarimetric  color,  defined  as  ( lred  - lblue)!( Ired  + Iblue ) 

and  ( Pred  - Pblue),  respectively,  are  gauges  of  the  relative  difference  in  intensity  and 

polarization  of  the  scattered  light  at  a longer  and  a shorter  wavelength  or  wavelength 
region,  here  referred  to  as  red  and  blue,  respectively.  Color  and  polarimetric  color  were 
also  among  the  compared  scattering  parameters  in  Chapter  5. 

Figure  80  shows  the  rotational  average  of  color  and  polarimetric  color  as  a 
function  of  scattering  angle  and  thickness.  In  this  case  the  ratio  of  the  longer  and  the 
shorter  wavelength  is  1.48,  which  corresponds  to  the  wavelength  difference  between  red 
and  blue  wavelengths  in  the  visual.  Because  the  underlying  reason  for  the  color  and 
polarimetric  color  variations  is  interference,  there  is  a correlation  between  them.  This 
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correlation  is  more  pronounced  at  scattering  angles  20  - 100  degrees,  due  to  large 
changes  in  polarization  at  these  angles.  The  strongest  color  variations  are  found  at  large 
scattering  angles,  close  to  back  scattering,  whereas  the  variations  in  polarimetric  color 
take  place  at  scattering  angles  20  - 100  degrees,  due  to  the  just  mentioned  fact  that  this  is 
where  a large  change  in  polarization  may  occur.  The  small  variation  in  polarimetric  color 
in  the  backscattering  region  is  expected  to  disappear  if  the  rotational  average  is  extended 
to  an  average  over  random  orientation,  in  which  case  the  polarization  is  zero  at  both  0 
and  180  degrees  scattering  angle. 

We  note  that  found  is  a possible  property  of  the  scattering  by  flakes,  which  is 
otherwise  commonly  found  in  the  scattering  by  small  particles,  namely,  blue  color  - 
another  well-known  property  of  Rayleigh  scatterers. 

6.3  The  inverse  Problem 

It  may  be  relatively  straightforward  to  measure  or  to  calculate  the  characteristics 
of  the  light  scattered  by  a particle  with  known  properties.  On  the  other  hand,  to  determine 
the  properties  of  a particle  by  the  way  it  scatters  light  is  a rather  difficult  problem.  This 
so-called  inverse  problem  is  the  task  we  face  when  we  want  to  monitor  and  investigate 
the  physical  properties  of  particles  based  on  the  way  they  scatter  light.  Based  on 
simulations  using  our  scattering  model,  our  study  of  the  light  scattering  characteristics  of 
flakes  has  revealed  a number  of  features  that  may  be  used  to  recognize  flakes  in  a light 


scattering  experiment. 
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(a)  (b) 

Figure  80:  Simulation  of  the  color  (a)  and  polarimetric  color  (b)  of  the  light  scattered  by  a 
square  flake  (with  a side  of  120  A.  and  refractive  index  m =1.62)  as  a function  of 
scattering  angle  and  thickness.  The  ratio  of  the  longer  and  the  shorter  wavelength  is  1.48, 
corresponding  to  the  wavelength  difference  between  red  and  blue  wavelengths  in  the 
visual. 
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Our  scattering  model  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  scattering  of  flakes  larger  than  a 
wavelength  in  extent  is  dominated  by  the  scattering  from  the  large  surfaces.  Although 
account  is  taken  to  diffracted  fields,  the  scattering  will  be  strongly  directional,  i.e.  most 
light  will  be  scattered  in  a narrow  region  around  the  forward  direction  and  around  the 
direction  of  specular  reflection.  Naturally,  the  larger  the  flake  is  the  narrower  these 
regions  will  be,  in  turn  making  it  more  difficult  to  successfully  measure  and  analyze  the 
scattered  light  by  single  flakes.  However,  if  we  can  collect  the  light  from  a large  number 
of  flakes  that  may  be  assumed  to  be  randomly  oriented,  the  scattering  is  in  effect 
averaged  over  a large  number  of  orientations.  In  this  case  it  may  be  possible  to  use  the 
light  scattering  properties  found  with  our  model  to  recognize  flakes. 

Depending  on  the  overall  size  of  the  flake  the  intensity  will  be  more  or  less 
peaked  in  the  forward  direction  while  being  relatively  flat  at  larger  scattering  angles.  The 
linear  polarization  curve  resembles  the  polarization  of  Rayleigh  scattering  with  a bell-like 
shape  and  a maximum  polarization,  Pmax,  of  almost  100%.  However,  in  contrast  to 
Rayleigh  scattering,  the  location  of  Pmax  is  dependent  on  the  refractive  index  (shifting 
towards  smaller  scattering  angles  with  increasing  refractive  index). 

In  the  case  of  transparent  flakes  with  a narrow  thickness  distribution,  interference 
effects  make  both  intensity  and  polarization  wavelength  dependent,  which  in  turn  give 
rise  to  strong  correlated  variations  in  color  and  polarimetric  color  at  scattering  angles  in 
the  interval  20  - 100  degrees.  Additionally,  in  the  case  of  larger  transparent  flakes,  deep 
minima  may  develop  in  the  linear  polarization  curve. 

In  order  to  distinguish  between  flakes  of  a transparent,  absorbing  or  a conducting 
material,  we  suggest  that  one  should  look  at  a combination  of  three  scattering  properties  - 
polarization,  color  and  polarimetric  color  - as  a function  of  scattering  angle.  As 
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illustrated  in  Figure  81,  these  three  scattering  properties  will  likely  show  a different 
combination  of  values  for  the  three  types  of  material,  here  represented  from  a)  to  c)  by 
silicate  ( m = 1.62  -z'0.003),  carbon  ( m = 1.88  -z'0.7)  and  metal  assumed  to  be  a perfect 
conductor.  A transparent  flake  (Figure  81a)  may  be  indicated  by  a combination  of 
positive  polarization  and  a correlation  between  color  and  polarimetric  color.  An 
absorbing  flake  (Figure  81b)  will  be  indicated  by  positive  polarization,  blue  color  and 
neutral  (i.e.  zero)  polarimetric  color.  In  turn  a conducting  flake  (Figure  81c)  would  be 
indicated  by  blue  color  and  neutral  polarization  and  polarimetric  color. 
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Figure  81:  Simulations  of  the  polarization  (left  column),  color  (center  column)  and 
polarimetric  color  (right  column)  of  the  light  scattered  by  a square  flake  (with  a side  of  30 
X)  as  a function  of  scattering  angle  and  thickness.  The  ratio  of  the  longer  and  the  shorter 
wavelength  is  1.48,  corresponding  to  the  wavelength  difference  between  red  and  blue 
wavelengths  in  the  visual.  In  row  (a)  to  (c)  the  material  of  the  flake  corresponds  to  (a) 
silicate  (m  = 1.62  -/0.003),  (b)  carbon  (m  = 1.88  -z'0.7)  and  (c)  metal  assumed  to  be  a 
perfect  conductor.  The  color  bar  on  the  right  is  valid  for  all  plots  to  the  left. 


CHAPTER  7 

FLAKES  IN  COMET  ARY  ATMOSPHERES 


Cometary  dust  is  believed  to  be  an  inhomogeneous  collection  of  non-aligned  non- 
spherical  particles,  which  evolves  as  it  moves  away  from  the  cometary  nucleus. 
Observations  of  Comet  Hale-Bopp  (Jockers  et  al.,  1997;  Kolokolova  et  al.,  2001)  show 
rapidly  changing  light  scattering  properties  in  the  inner  coma  (within  5000  km  from  the 
nucleus).  Particularly,  the  color  and  polarization  are  much  different  than  in  the 
surrounding  cometary  atmosphere  and  cannot  be  explained  by  the  light  scattering  from 
simple  spherical  particles.  More  complex  particle  geometries  have  been  suggested.  For 
example,  evolving  dust  in  the  form  of  complex  aggregates  may  explain  these  light 
scattering  features  (e.g.  Kolokolova  et  al.,  2001). 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  dust  in  the  form  of  thin  flakes  may  be  produced  by 
comets  (e.g.,  Gustafson,  1990).  In  this  chapter  we  investigate  if  thin  flake-like  dust 
particles,  could  explain  light  scattering  features  observed  in  comets.  To  explore  this 
hypothesis,  results  of  light  scattering  simulations  using  our  theoretical  model  of  the 
scattering  by  flakes  (developed  and  tested  in  Chapters  4 and  5)  are  compared  to  the 
observations  reported  by  Jockers  et  al.  (1997)  and  Kolokolova  et  al.  (2001).  First, 
however,  we  present  a brief  review  of  comets  and  the  cometary  atmosphere,  followed  by 
a description  of  the  process  in  which  flakes  may  form  and  evolve. 
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7.1  What  is  a Comet? 

A comet  is  an  icy  object  thought  to  have  formed  in  the  outer  solar  nebula  and 
today  they  are  generally  recognized  as  reservoirs  of  some  of  the  most  primitive  material 
available  in  the  solar  system.  The  nucleus  of  a comet  is  a body  with  a typical  dimension 
of  a few  kilometers  composed  of  frozen  gases  (essentially  water  ice  but  also  other  ices 
such  as  e.g.  CO,  CO2,  NH3  and  CH4)  and  silicate  and  organic  dust.  The  activity  of  a 
comet  that  give  rise  to  its  often  spectacular  diffuse  atmosphere  and  tail,  is  a result  of  the 
evaporation  of  the  cometary  ices.  The  evaporation  of  the  ices  takes  place  as  the  comet  is 
heated  by  the  solar  radiation  when  its  orbit  brings  it  into  the  inner  part  of  the  solar 
system.  The  cometary  atmosphere,  also  known  as  the  coma,  consists  of  the  gas  released 
from  the  nucleus  together  with  dust  grains  being  carried  along  with  the  escaping  gas.  The 
dust,  once  lifted  off  the  nucleus  surface,  interacts  with  the  sunlight  and  due  to  the 
radiation  pressure  a dust  tail  is  formed.  The  gas  is  ionized  by  the  ultraviolet  light  from  the 
Sun  and  subsequently  interacts  with  the  solar  wind  to  form  a plasma  tail.  With  highly 
eccentric  orbits,  however,  comets  spend  most  of  their  time  at  distances  far  away  from  the 
Sun  where  they  remain  frozen. 

7.2  Cometary  Dust  Flakes 

When  discussing  cometary  dust  it  is  common  to  refer  to  aggregated  material  of 
various  nature,  e.g.  the  Bird’s-Nest  model  (Greenberg  and  Gustafson,  1981),  which  are 
thought  of  being  aggregates  of  pristine  interstellar  grains.  The  Bird’s-Nest  aggregates  are 
assumed  to  be  released  from  active  areas  that  expose  matter,  which  has  been  protected  in 
comet  interiors.  As  the  exposed  ice  sublimate,  the  dust  particles  are  released.  However,  in 
order  for  dust  particles  to  be  lifted  by  the  gas  they  need  a sufficient  surface-to-mass  ratio. 
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Particles  with  lower  ratio  accumulate  and,  by  trapping  other  dust  grains  in  the  gaps,  a 
consolidated  dust  mantle  may  form  nearly  instantly  (Shul’man,  1972;  Rickman  et  al., 
1990;  Thiel  et  al.,  1995).  This  mantle  will  stop  the  gas  flow  and  shield  the  underlying 
material  from  direct  sunlight.  If  gas  pressure  continues  to  build  beneath  the  surface,  it 
may  eventually  cause  the  mantle  to  rupture.  Once  the  pressure  exceeds  the  weight  and 
cohesion  of  the  mantle,  the  layer  will  burst  resulting  in  the  ejection  of  mantle  fragments. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a few  layers  of  interstellar  dust  grains  may  suffice  to 
efficiently  quench  the  gas  flow,  subsequently  causing  the  gas  pressure  to  increase  and 
rupture  the  layer,  resulting  in  thin  dust  flakes  being  ejected  into  the  coma.  For  example, 
in  some  computer  models  of  the  mantle  formation  by  Rickman  et  al.  (1990),  thin  layers 
of  dust  were  carried  away  at  the  instant  the  gaps  in  the  surface  layer  clogged  up.  A thin 
dust  mantle  may  also  be  subject  to  fragmentation  due  to,  e.g.,  thermal  cracks  or  collisions 
puncturing  the  thin  dust  layer. 

In  laboratory  experiments,  Stephens  and  Gustafson  (1991)  found  that  thin  flakes 
may  indeed  form  on  surfaces  of  sublimating  dust/ice  mixtures.  Flakes  may  also  be 
present  in  composite  structures  such  as  filamentary  aggregates  of  clay  particles,  which  if 
present  will  be  released  from  a subliming  ice  surface  (Saunders  et  al.,  1986;  Storrs  et  al., 
1988;  Sears  et  al.,  1999). 

Furthermore,  the  formation  of  dust  flakes  by  a comet  has  also  been  suggested 
based  on  the  dynamics  of  the  Geminid  meteoroids  during  atmospheric  flight  and  of  the 
Geminid  meteor  stream  in  space,  which  indicates  that  they  may  be  flakes  produced 
during  cometary  activity  on  asteroid  3200  Phaethon  (Gustafson,  1990;  Gustafson  et  al., 


2000). 
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7,3  Observations  of  C/1995  01  (Hale-Bopp) 

In  this  section  we  give  a brief  review  the  observations  of  Comet  C/1995  01  Hale- 
Bopp  (Jockers  et  al.,  1997;  Kolokolova  et  al.,  2001)  to  which  we  will  compare  theoretical 
light  scattering  simulations  for  flakes.  The  observations  (Figure  82)  were  made  on  March 
31,  1997,  at  a phase  angle  of  47.8  degrees  (with  the  comet  at  a distance  of  0.91  AU  from 
the  Sun  and  1.35  AU  from  the  earth).  In  order  to  obtain  colorimetric  data,  the 
observations,  in  the  form  of  polarimetric  CCD  imaging,  were  carried  out  with  a blue  and 
a red  narrowband  filter.  The  two  filters  were  centered  at  the  wavelengths  443  nm  and  642 
nm,  with  bandwidths  (FWHM)  of  4.4  nm  and  2.6  nm,  respectively. 

In  Figure  83,  profiles  of  the  observed  quantities  (Figure  82)  along  the  solar- 
antisolar  direction  (solar  side  positive  while  tail  side  negative)  are  shown.  Hale-Bopp 
exhibits  positive  color  that  shows  rapid  increases  with  the  distance  away  from  the  nucleus 
in  both  directions.  Similarly  the  polarization  rises  with  increasing  distance  from  the 
nucleus.  The  polarimetric  color  is  red  with  less  spatial  dependence  and  without  an  evident 
trend  with  regard  to  the  distance  from  the  comet  nucleus. 
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Figure  82:  Images  of  color,  polarization  and  polarimetric  color  observed  in  comet  Hale- 
Bopp  on  March  31,  1997,  at  a phase  angle  of  47.8  degrees  (Kolokolova  et  al.,  2001).  The 
displayed  color  ranges  from  0%  to  30  % per  100  nm;  the  polarization  ranges  from  12%  to 
20%;  and  the  polarimetric  color  is  in  the  range  1%  to  5%. 
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Figure  83:  Color  (%  per  100  nm),  polarization  (%)  and  polarimetric  color  (%)  in  cuts 
through  the  coma  of  comet  Hale-Bopp  along  the  solar-antisolar  direction  through  the 
images  of  Figure  82  (Kolokolova  et  al.,  2001). 

7.4  Modeling  of  Cometary  Flakes 

Here  we  use  our  light  scattering  approximation  to  simulate  the  light  scattering  by 
thin  flakes  with  a thickness  of  up  to  0.35  fxm , i.e.  typical  of  a few  layers  of  interstellar 
particles.  The  narrow  bandwidth  of  the  filters  used  in  the  observations  allows  us  to  study 
the  scattering  by  flakes  with  a narrow  thickness  distribution,  thus  no  averaging  over 
thickness  is  carried  out.  We  look  at  the  dependence  of  the  light  scattering  properties  on 
the  refractive  index  and  the  thickness  of  the  flake.  The  flakes  are  taken  to  be  squares  with 
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a side  of  8 /im , and  the  scattered  light  is  calculated  at  the  two  wavelengths  that  the 
narrowband  filter  were  centered  on,  i.e.  0.443  /im  and  0.642  . The  predicted  light 

scattering  properties  are  normalized  with  regard  to  the  intrinsic  color  of  the  sun. 

As  the  results  of  our  theoretical  simulations  in  this  chapter  are  compared  to 
observational  data,  we  choose  to  present  them  as  a function  of  the  phase  angle,  which  is 
the  angle  commonly  used  in  comet  observations.  The  phase  angle  is  defined  as  the  angle 
describing  the  angular  distance  between  the  observer  and  the  Sun  as  seen  from  the  comet. 
The  phase  angle  is  thus  the  complement  to  the  scattering  angle. 

In  Figure  84,  the  polarization  of  the  light  scattered  by  flakes  with  a refractive 
index  corresponding  to  silicate  with  some  organic  content,  m- 1.7  - /0.1  is  shown  as  a 
function  of  phase  angle  and  the  thickness  of  the  flake.  Figure  85  shows  the  polarization  of 
the  light  scattered  by  flakes  with  a refractive  index  of  pure  silicate,  with  zero  imaginary 
part  (m=1.7  - z'0.0).  Next,  Figure  86  and  Figure  87  show  the  polarimetric  color  and  color 
of  the  light  scattered  by  flakes  of  refractive  index  1.7  - z'0.1  and  1.7  - i 0,  respectively. 

In  Figure  84  to  Figure  87  one  can  see  the  following.  First,  the  polarization  is 
positive  and  has  a maximum  at  medium  phase  angles.  Second,  there  is  a relation  between 
the  rather  strong  color  and  polarimetric  color  variations,  i.e.  when  there  is  a change  in 
color  there  is  also  a change  in  polarimetric  color.  Color  and  polarimetric  color  seem  anti- 
correlated up  to  about  50  degrees.  This  dependence,  however,  should  be  considered  with 
some  caution  because,  if  we  were  looking  at  an  average  of  the  scattering  by  truly 
randomly  oriented  flakes,  the  polarimetric  color  is  expected  to  be  neutral  at  small  phase 
angles  (Section  6.2).  At  larger  phase  angles,  up  to  about  140  degrees,  color  and 
polarimetric  color  are  strongly  correlated.  Third,  when  the  imaginary  part  of  the 
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Figure  84:  Theoretical  predictions  of  the  polarization  of  the  scattered  light  by  a square 
flake  with  a side  of  8 / rm , shown  as  a function  of  phase  angle  and  thickness,  at 
wavelengths  0.443  jxm  (a)  and  0.642  /im  (b).  The  refractive  index  is  1.7  - iO.l. 
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Figure  85:  Theoretical  predictions  of  the  polarization  of  the  scattered  light  by  a square 
flake  with  a side  of  8 fim , shown  as  a function  of  phase  angle  and  thickness,  at 
wavelengths  0.443  /im  (a)  and  0.642  /urn  (b).  The  refractive  index  is  1.7  - iO. 
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Figure  86:  Theoretical  predictions  of  the  polarimetric  color  (a)  and  color  (b)  of  the 
scattered  light  by  a square  flake  with  a side  of  8 /urn , shown  as  a function  of  phase  angle 
and  thickness.  The  refractive  index  is  1.7  - iO.I. 
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Figure  87:  Theoretical  predictions  of  the  polarimetric  color  (a)  and  color  (b)  of  the 
scattered  light  by  a square  flake  with  a side  of  8 /im , shown  as  a function  of  phase  angle 
and  thickness.  The  refractive  index  is  1.7  - iO. 
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refractive  index  is  increased  the  color  is  reduced  and  the  polarimetric  color  becomes 
more  neutral.  In  addition,  when  the  real  part  of  the  refractive  index  is  increased  (not 
shown  here)  the  trend  is  that  the  color  variations  are  similar  but  shifted  to  smaller 
thickness. 


7.5  Comparison  with  Observations 

The  wavelength  dependence  of  the  polarization  in  a coma  is  generally  found  to  be 
flat  for  phase  angles  smaller  than  30  degrees  and  increases  with  wavelength  for  larger 
phase  angles  (Chernova  et  al.,  1993).  In  Figure  86  and  Figure  87,  we  see,  for  the  most 
part,  that  the  polarimetric  color  is  flat  at  smaller  phase  angles  and  increases  with  phase 
angle  for  flakes  of  thickness  0.12-0.17  /tm  and  0.25-0.32  /Tm.  Flowever,  for  flakes  with 
thickness  in  the  range  0.17-0.25 /tm,  the  polarimetric  color,  in  contrast,  becomes  blue  at 
larger  phase  angles. 

In  the  observations  (made  at  a phase  angle  of  47.8  degrees)  of  comet  Hale-Bopp 
(Jockers  et  al.,  1997,  Kolokolova,  2001)  shown  in  Figure  83,  we  see  that  the  overall  color 
is  red  with  a deep  minimum  near  the  nucleus.  Red  color  in  Figure  86  and  Figure  87  at 
phase  angle  47.8  degrees  can  be  found  at  certain  ranges  in  thickness,  0.12-0.15  /tm  and 
0.25-0.28  /tm , which  more  or  less  coincides  with  the  regions  of  increasing  red 
polarimetric  color  with  phase  angle.  This  is  shown  more  clearly  in  Figure  88,  where  cuts 
through  the  contour  plots  in  Figure  84  to  Figure  87  have  been  plotted.  (In  Figure  88 
polarization,  color,  polarization  and  polarimetric  color  have  been  added  for  flakes  of 
refractive  index  m=  1.7  - /0.05  to  make  the  trends  more  visible). 
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It  is  thus  found  that  the  scattering  by  flakes  of  a certain  range  of  thickness  and 
refractive  index  may  follow  the  general  trends  of  the  light  scattering  properties  seen  in 
the  Hale-Bopp  observations.  However,  can  flakes  explain  the  observed  changes  in  the 
light  scattering  with  increasing  distance  from  the  nucleus? 

What  may  happen  with  the  “flakes”  as  they  move  outward  in  the  coma?  We  may 
expect  two  possible  changes;  (i)  the  flakes  may  become  thinner.  In  the  case  of  the  above 
selected  thickness  regions  (0.12-0.15  jUm  and  0.25-0.28 /urn)  the  color  becomes  blue, 
which  is  not  observed;  (ii)  if  organic  material  is  evaporating,  one  would  expect  the 
material  to  become  more  transparent,  i.e.  the  imaginary  part  of  the  refractive  index 
decreases.  As  seen  in  Figure  88,  the  result  of  lowering  the  absorption  in  the  flake  is  that 


Figure  88:  Theoretical  predictions  of  the  color,  polarimetric  color  and  polarization  of  the 
scattered  light  as  a function  of  flake  thickness  and  the  imaginary  part  of  the  refractive 
index  at  phase  angle  of  47.8  degrees. 
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the  color  of  the  selected  thickness  regions  increases,  i.e.  we  have  a reddening  which  does 
agree  with  observations.  In  the  same  thickness  regions,  there  is  a small  decrease  in 
polarimetric  color  and  an  even  smaller  decrease,  if  any,  in  polarization.  However,  as  the 
change  of  polarization  seen  in  the  observations  is  relatively  small  and  no  obvious  trend  is 
visible  in  the  polarimetric  color,  we  cannot  rule  out  dust  flakes  of  certain  mono-disperse 
thicknesses.  The  flake  thickness  regions  (0.12-0.15  fim  and  0.25-0.28  /tm)  for  which  the 
scattering  is  found  to  show  similar  trends  as  the  ones  seen  in  the  observations  are  also 
consistent  with  the  idea  of  the  flakes  consisting  of  a few  layers  of  interstellar  dust 
particles. 


7.6  Summary 

This  chapter  presents  a comparison  of  light  scattering  features  observed  in  the 
inner  coma  of  comet  Hale-Bopp  and  theoretically  simulated  light  scattering  properties  of 
potential  cometary  dust  flakes.  The  simulation  of  the  light  scattering  properties  of  flakes 
is  based  on  our  approximate  light  scattering  solution  for  a thin  flake  of  arbitrary  refractive 
index.  We  investigate  the  dependence  of  the  color,  polarization  and  polarimetric  color  on 
the  refractive  index  and  flake  thickness. 

Although,  the  scattering  by  flakes  can  not  fully  explain  the  specific  light 
scattering  features  seen  near  the  center  of  the  coma,  silicate  flakes  with  some  organic 
content  and  a thickness,  typical  of  a few  layers  of  interstellar  dust  grains,  do  show  general 
scattering  properties  found  for  cometary  dust,  such  as  positive  polarization  with  a 
maximum  at  medium  phase  angles,  red  color  and  an  increase  in  polarimetric  color  with 
phase  angle. 


CHAPTER  8 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


We  have  developed  an  efficient  new  model  for  the  scattering  of  electromagnetic 
radiation  by  a thin  dielectric  plate  within  the  premises  of  the  geometrical  theory  of 
diffraction.  Our  scattering  model  bridges  the  gap  between  low-frequency  methods  such 
as,  for  example,  the  discrete  dipole  approximation,  and  high-frequency  approaches  such 
as  the  geometric  optics  approximation. 

After  a review  of  the  geometrical  theory  of  diffraction  and  the  impedance 
boundary  conditions  (Chapter  2)  and  a description  of  the  microwave  scattering  facility 
(Chapter  3),  where  the  test  measurements  were  made  for  the  assessment  of  the  scattering 
model,  the  developed  scattering  model  was  derived  (Chapter  4),  assessed  (Chapter  5)  and 
applied  to  examine  the  scattering  properties  of  flakes  in  general  (Chapter  6)  and  of 
cometary  dust  in  particular  (Chapter  7). 

The  developed  scattering  model  (Chapter  4)  is  based  on  the  scattering  by  a 
rectangular  flake,  which  is  oriented  in  such  a way  that  two  of  its  edges  are  kept 
perpendicular  to  the  scattering  plane.  From  this  geometry  follows,  that  the  normal  to  the 
flake’s  large  surfaces  is  always  directed  in  the  scattering  plane.  The  scattered  radiation 
from  the  flake  is  viewed  as  a sum  of  two  separate  parts,  which  we  refer  to  as  (i)  the 
externally  scattered  radiation  and  (ii)  the  transmitted  scattered  radiation.  The  finite 
thickness  of  the  flake  is  first  neglected  and  the  flake  is  treated  as  if  it  is  infinitesimally 
thin.  The  externally  scattered  field  is  determined  by  treating  each  of  the  two  edges 
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(perpendicular  to  the  scattering  plane)  as  an  edge  to  a semi-infinite  half-plane,  from 
which  the  diffraction  can  be  described  using  an  impedance  boundary  condition  solution. 
The  transmitted  scattered  field,  on  the  other  hand,  is  approximated  to  the  field  diffracted 
through  an  opening  of  the  same  width  and  height  as  the  flake.  The  dielectric  properties  of 
the  flake  are  taken  into  account  via  a set  of  effective  reflection  and  transmission 
coefficients,  which  includes  all  internal  reflections  and  relates  the  transmitted  field  to  the 
externally  scattered  field.  The  two  separately  treated  parts  are  ultimately  added  together 
with  the  proper  phase  relation.  That  is,  at  this  point,  the  finite  thickness  of  the  flake  is 
taken  into  account. 

Impedance  boundary  conditions  are  approximate  and  derived  under  the 
assumption  that  the  refractive  index  is  much  greater  than  one.  In  order  compensate  for  the 
inaccuracy  inherent  to  the  impedance  boundary  conditions  for  a lower  refractive  index  we 
introduced  (i)  an  effective  refractive  index  and  (ii)  a corresponding  correction  factor.  The 
introduction  of  an  effective  refractive  index  ensures  a better  description  of  the  shape  of 
the  diffraction  pattern,  in  particular  when  the  radiation  is  incident  at  an  angle  near  the 
Brewster  angle.  The  correction  factor  adjusts  the  amplitude  of  the  scattered  radiation  in 
the  direction  of  the  specular  reflection. 

The  validity  of  our  scattering  model  was  assessed  by  a number  of  comparisons 
with  laboratory  microwave  measurements  carried  out  in  the  wavelength  interval  2.7  - 4 
mm  (Chapter  5).  Specifically,  we  looked  at  the  angular  and  wavelength  dependence  of 
intensity  and  polarization  to  evaluate  the  model.  A set  of  flakes  ranging  from  a few  to 
many  wavelengths  in  size  and  with  refractive  indices  of  1.62  - z'0.003  (acrylic)  and  2.52  - 
z’0.03  (Bk7  glass)  were  used  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  model.  In  general,  a good 
agreement  is  found  between  the  predictions  of  our  scattering  model  and  the  microwave 
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measurements,  when  the  large  dimensions  of  the  flake  are  at  least  6 A.  and  the  aspect  ratio 
(width/thickness)  is  at  least  25  (corresponding  to  a surface-equivalent-sphere  size 
parameter  of  16).  A large  aspect  ratio  ensures  that  the  contribution  from  the  edges,  which 
our  model  does  not  account  for,  can  be  neglected  in  comparison  to  the  scattering  from  the 
large  faces  of  the  flake.  Moreover,  it  was  shown  that  the  model  does  predict  the  correct 
trends  of  the  light  scattering  properties,  even  for  a flake  as  small  as  3 A.  across. 

As  with  any  high-frequency  method,  the  outcome  improves  for  scattering  objects 
with  greater  dimensions  and  it  was  shown  that,  when  the  dimensions  of  the  flake  are 
increased,  the  prediction  of  our  scattering  model  approaches  the  result  of  the  geometric 
optics  approximation.  Thus,  our  model  can  be  used  to  simulate  the  scattering  by  flakes  as 
small  as  a few  wavelengths  in  size,  as  well  as  large  flakes  in  the  geometric  optics  regime. 
Furthermore,  the  use  of  impedance  boundary  conditions  in  modeling  of  the  externally 
scattered  radiation  entails  that  the  results  also  improve  with  a greater  refractive  index. 

We  also  evaluated  the  possibility  of  using  our  model  to  describe  the  scattering  by 
flakes  in  general  and  found  that  the  model  may  be  used  to  deduce  scattering  properties  of 
flakes  with  other  convex  shapes.  This  was  exemplified  by  measurements  of  the  scattering 
by  circular  flakes.  By  comparing  the  scattering  by  flakes  in  different  distributions  of 
orientations  we  also  found  that  the  properties  of  the  scattered  light  averaged  over  rotation 
computed  with  our  model,  offer  a good  approximation  of  the  scattering  properties  for 
randomly  oriented  flakes.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  former  average  includes  the 
specular  reflection,  which  appears  to  be  the  dominating  contribution  to  the  scattered  light 
by  randomly  oriented  of  flakes.  The  scattering  properties  by  randomly  oriented  flakes  are 
of  interest  when  the  light  is  scattered  by  a large  collection  of  non-aligned  flakes. 
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In  Chapter  6,  the  developed  and  tested  scattering  model  was  applied  in  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  light  scattering  properties  of  thin  flakes.  It  was  found  that  if 
interference  effects  are  suppressed  (e.g.,  because  of  absorption  within  the  flake),  the 
linear  polarization  is  relatively  independent  of  the  flake  thickness.  The  linear  polarization 
curve  resembles  the  polarization  of  Rayleigh  scattering  with  a bell-like  shape  and  a 
maximum  polarization,  Pmax , of  almost  100%.  However,  in  contrast  to  Rayleigh 
scattering,  the  location  of  Pmax  is,  depending  on  refractive  index,  shifted  towards  smaller 
scattering  angles.  In  the  case  of  transparent  flakes  with  a narrow  thickness  distribution, 
the  effect  of  interference  makes  both  intensity  and  polarization  strongly  wavelength 
dependent,  which  in  turn  gives  rise  to  correlated  variations  in  color  and  polarimetric  color 
at  scattering  angles  in  the  interval  20-100  degrees.  In  the  case  of  larger  transparent 
flakes,  characteristic  deep  minima  may  develop  in  the  linear  polarization  curve.  The 
polarimetric  and  correlated  spectral  light  scattering  characteristics  found  in  our 
investigation  might  be  used  as  indicators  for  flakes. 

In  Chapter  7,  the  scattering  model  is  used  to  investigate  if  thin  flake-like  dust 
particles  can  show  light  scattering  properties  observed  in  cometary  atmospheres.  We 
found  that  silicate  flakes  with  some  organic  content  and  a thickness,  consistent  with  a few 
layers  of  interstellar  dust  grains,  do  show  general  properties  found  in  the  scattering  by 
cometary  dust.  These  include  positive  polarization  with  a maximum  at  medium  phase 
angles,  red  color  and  an  increase  in  polarimetric  color  with  phase  angle. 


APPENDIX 

PRINCIPLE  OF  ELECTRODYNAMIC  SIMILITUDE 


The  possibility  of  scaling  a model  of  a given  electromagnetic  boundary  problem 
arises  from  the  linearity  of  Maxwell’s  equations  and  is  referred  to  as  the  principle  of 
electrodynamic  (or  electromagnetic)  similitude.  The  principle  of  electrodynamic 
similitude  is  here  derived  from  Maxwell’s  equations  following  Stratton  (1941).  As  the 
starting  point  we  take  the  Maxwell’s  equations  for  the  macroscopic  electromagnetic  field 
in  a homogenous  and  isotropic  matter, 


VxE  = -iu 


0H 

dt 


VxH  = £ — + <tE 
dt 


(A-l) 


In  order  to  write  these  field  equations  in  a dimensionless  form,  the  following  parameters 
are  defined, 

E = eE  H = IM 

e - £0e  fx  - yU0m  a - cr0s  (A-2) 

length  - l0 L time  = t0 T 

where  E,  H,  e,  m,  S,  L and  T are  the  dimensionless  measure  numbers  of  the  field 
variables  in  a system  for  which  the  unit  quantities  are  e,  h,  Eo,  Ho,  (To,  lo  and  to.  Equation 
(A-l)  can  now  be  rewritten 


VxE  = 


dT 

VxH  = jte-  + ysE 

0T 


(A-3) 
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where 


(A-4) 


are  dimensionless  constants.  In  order  for  two  electromagnetic  boundary-value  problems 
to  be  similar,  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  coefficients  am,  (3e  and  ys  are  identical  in  both. 
By  multiplying  a with  (5  and  a with  y,  the  common  ratio  e/h  in  (A-4)  can  be  eliminated, 
and  the  result  is  the  following  expressions 


For  to  let  us  take  the  period  T of  the  field,  and  for  lo  any  length  L that  characterizes  the 
size  of  the  body  on  which  the  field  is  incident.  The  condition  of  similitude  requires  that 
the  two  characteristic  parameters  C/  and  C2  in 


\ J 

to  be  invariant  to  a change  of  scale.  Suppose  that  the  characteristic  length  L is  halved. 
Then  if  e and  /j.  are  left  as  they  were,  C/  remains  unchanged  if  the  frequency  is  doubled. 
This  alone  does,  however,  not  take  care  of  C2.  In  order  for  the  half-scale  model  to  exactly 
reproduce  the  full-scale  conditions,  it  is  also  necessary  to  double  the  conductivity.  Thus, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  model  large  things  with  a high  conductivity  such  as  copper  into 
smaller  things  at  higher  frequencies.  This  modeling  difficulty  also  means  that  an 
oscillator  built  after  a design  to  work  at  one  frequency  might  fail  to  operate  at  a higher 
frequency  due  to  a higher  relative  loss.  In  other  instances  it  is  sufficient  to  treat  both  the 
original  device  and  model  as  perfect  conductors,  e.g.  in  the  case  of  a cylindrical  antenna 


(A-5) 


(L\2  „ L2 


(A-6) 
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(King,  1945),  the  distribution  of  current  and  charge  depends  only  in  negligible  degree  on 
its  conductivity,  provided  this  is  high,  and  the  actual  antenna  of  copper  can  be  modeled  in 
copper. 

In  the  problem  of  electromagnetic  scattering  by  particles,  it  is  only  the  alternating 
field  conductivity  <7a  , which  enter  Maxwell’s  equations.  The  alternating  field 
conductivity  is  often  written  in  form  of  the  imaginary  part  of  the  dielectric  constant 
e”  = oa  /ft) . Hence,  with  the  total  dielectric  constant  e = e'  + je" , Maxwell’s  equations 
can  be  written  as 


V xE  = -jii  — 
dt 

VxH  = e — 
dt 


and  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider 


(A-7) 


(A-8) 


from  (A-6)  invariant.  By  rewriting  this  expression  in  terms  of  the  wavelength  instead  of 
the  period, 
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(A-9) 


it  is  seen  that  the  scattering  depends  only  on  the  ratio  of  particle  size  to  wavelength.  This 
has  led  to  the  widespread  use  of  the  size  parameter,  27Z&/A,  i.e.  the  ratio  of  the 


circumference  of  a sphere  with  radius  a to  the  wavelength  A.  The  concept  of  size 
parameter  is  also  used  when  comparing  the  scattering  from  particles  with  other  shapes 
than  the  sphere.  In  this  case  a is  replaced  by  the  radius  of  a sphere  with  same  volume  as 
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the  non-spherical  particle,  and  hence  the  parameter  referred  to  as  the  equal  volume  size 
parameter,  is  formed. 

If  the  permittivity  or  permeability  is  wavelength  dependent  as  they  usually  are,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  the  scattering  model  out  of  an  analog  material,  which  has  the 
refractive  index  of  the  scattering  object  in  the  original  scattering  problem  at  the 
wavelength  at  which  the  scaled  experiment  is  carried  out. 
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